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Ob/ervations on a Tour through the Highlands and Part of the 
Weftern Ifles of Scotland, particularly Stafia and Icolmkill : 

* to which are added, a Defcription of the Falls of the Clyde, 
of the Country round Moffat, and an Analyfis of its Mineral . 
Waters. By T. Garnett, M. D. &c. Illufirated by a Map, . 
and Fifty-two Plates, engraved in the Manner of Aquatinta, 
from Drawings taken on the Spot by W. H. Watts, Minia- 
ture and Landfcape Painter, who accompanied the Author in 
his Tour. 2 Vols. ato, 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. Cadell and 


Davies. 1800. 


THERE are few roads, however beaten, which will not 
furnifh fome fupply to a judicious gleaner. This fecluded 
part of Great-Britain, long known only by fame as a coun- 
try wild, interefting, and picturefque, has, within about thirty 
[care been vifited by numerous travellers., Befides Dr. Johnfon, 

r. Gilpin as a pi€turefque tourift, Mr. Pennant as a naturalift 
and ‘antiquary, Mr. Knox as a ftatiftical furveyor, Mr. Let- 
tice and Capt. Newte as more general obfervers, Faujas de 
St. Fond as a mineralogift, have’ refpectively publithed their, 
remarks ; while the numerous inquiries of Sir John Sinclair, 
from each parith, have filled Dencl every little lacuna, which 
hafte, inattention, er inaccurate information, might have left 
unexplored, as well as fupplied minute deficiencies in points 
which can never be the objects ‘of mere travellers.. A glean- 
ing can only remain; but the gleanings of an able inquirer 
will be always refpeCtable. We indeed with that Dr. Garnett 
had confined himfelf to this department. His volumes, though. 
lefs ample, would have been more ‘interefting ; his it 
_ would have more frequently had. the recommendation of no- 
velty. At prefent, we meet with many obfervations copied 
from his predeceffors, whole pages tranfcribed ffom works 
well known ; nor can the apology offered,’ that the tranfac- 
tions recotded render each {pot more interefting, excufe this 
plagiarifm, fince the end might be obtained by mentioning the 
event, and referring to the refpe€tive authors for the circum- 
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ftances. In other refpects, we can cheerfully praife Dr. Gar- 
nett. His defcriptions are clear and intelligible, without the 
obfeurity, we had almoft. faid the cant, of the picturefque 
tourift. On the fame fpot, we receive clearer and mote dif- 
criminated ideas from our author, than even from Mr. Gil- 
pin. To his merit as a:mineralogift he addsthat of a bo- 
tanift ; and, though more concife than Mr. Pennant as an an- 
tiquary, or than St. Fond as a mineralogift, his information is 
fufficiently minute and interefting. In fhort, had he gleaned 
only, we could have followed him with pleafure: as the co- 
pyift, we have yawned over his pages, as over a tale twice 
told. 
Dr. Garnett begins with {pots equally interefting and beau- 
tiful: the grand dignity of Dunbarton, the beauties of. Inve- 
_rarvand Loch Lomond, and the majeftic fcenery of the paffes 

which lead. to the Higlilands, arreft very .early the reader’s 

atuention. The lakes on the weft, the projected canal of Cri- 
nan, and the.diftreffes oceafioned by a miftaken policy of go- 
verament in the weftern iflands, inflanced in that of Mull, 
furnith fcenes and {peculations of a very different kind.. On 
his return from Mull, she proceeded. northward along the 
lakes to Invernefs, pafling he lines formed by Fort-William 
and Fort Augaftus, and then returned, after a {hort excur- 
fron weftwatd to Loch Tay, to Perth. He next proceeded to 
ILoch Leven; and,-croffiing the Forth at Surling, returned 
weftward, near his former line, in the neighbourhood of Ben- 
lomond. He clofed his tour at Glafgow, after extending it.a 
hile to Moffat. . 3 

Curious travellers. will at once perceive, that, in this 
route, Dr. Garnett vifited the moft interefting fcenes which 
the Highlands offer ;. nor.can they doubt, that, with the affit- 
tance of his predeceflors, though he has often too clofely fol- 
Towed their fteps, many valuable obfervations mutt have been 

collected. : 

In this’ tour, the great improvements, by means of canals, 
firft offer themfelves to our notice. That which joms the 
Forth to the Clyde is a moft ftupendous work, not well un- 
derftood inthis country. It farnifhes a communication, acrofs 
the whole ifland, not lefs important in a political than in a 
commercial view. Perhaps, to have enlarged it, might have 
rendered the undertaking too vaft, as a part of the ca- 
nal is ftill, raifed on aqueducts; but it cannot efeape even 
ordinarysobfervers, that it muft have been a work of ftill 
greater importance, if it would have admitted a veffel of war. 
The canal of Crinan, intended to pafs from the weftern coafts 
* of Argylefhire to the Clyde, without doubling the Mull of 
Cantire, will be of the greateft importance to the laborious 
Hebridian, The chain of lakes, however, which we have 
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Weferibed as Dr. Garnett’s northern boundary, may perhaps 
with more advantage be adopted as the watlike comimunica- 
‘tion between the eaftern and weflern oceans. Thefe lakes, 
furrounded by higher grounds, form a deep glen, known by a 
Gaelic name which bears this fignification. Through a great 

art of the- way, the water is already of a confiderable depth, 
and there is a fufficient fupply for the remaining part of the 
- canal from the adjacent hills; nor is there any reafon to 
think, that a very great difference in the level exifts, except 
what arifes from the greaterelevation of the eaftern above the 
wefternfeas, which is fuppofed to amount only to about 
ten feet. | . | 

- Thefe are the leading principles of the great changes that 
have been ’propofed, or have taken place in the country, in 
order to facilitate the communication between the different 
parts ; changes, which mutt greatly improve the face of this - 
‘part of the ifland when they have fully taken effe& ; nor can 
we fuppofe, from the public fpirit which pervades all ranks, 
and the foftering hand of government, that thefe improye- 
ments will be very diftant. The completion of the canal of 
Crinan, on a lower, but not lefs ufeful fcale, will not, we 
truft, be long delayed. It is now ftopped, we are iiformed, 
for want of fupplies. 

' The defcription of the canal joining the Clyde with the 
Forth, which led us to thefe fpeculations, we will add froin 
the work. oa" 


© This canal difplays, in a ftriking view, what can be effected 
by. the att’and perfeverance of man. | Its extreme length, from 
_ the Forth to the:Clyde, is thirty-five miles, beginning at the mouth 

of the Carron on the eaft, and ending in the Clyde near Kil- 
patrick, on the weft coaft of Scotland. It rifes and falls 160 feet, 
by means Wf thirty-nine locks, twenty of which are on the eaft fide 
of the fummit, and nineteen on the wéft; for the tide does not ebb 
fo low in the Clyde as in the Forth by nine feet. There are 
eighteen draw-bridges, and fifteen aqueduét-bridges of confiderable 
fize.', About five miles from Kilpatrick, the canal croffes the river 
Kelvin, and is carried over a valley by means of an aquedué&- bridge, 
confifting of four arches, fixty-five feet high, and» four hundred 
and twenty in*length, The fituation of this bridge is very pic- 
turefque, and exhibits a firiking effort of human ingenuity and 
Jabour. 7 
* Veffels of very confiderable fize, for inftance thofe dfawing 
eight feet water, and not exceeding nineteen feet beam, and fe- 
venty-three in length, can pafs with great eafe along this canal. 

‘ This amazing work will unqueftionably be found of great 
national utility; by means of it, a’ tedious and dangerous: navi- 
gation, north about, from the eaftern to the weftern coalt, is 
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avoided, which is at all times defirable; but in winter, and in 
time of war, a very important object, It will likewife contribute 
very confiderably to the improvement of the country through 
_which it paffes, by giving an eafy and cheap carriage to its pro- 
-duce, and will greatly conduce to the eftablifhment of manufac- 
tures, by affording fo excellent a conveyance of the raw material 
and manufactured goods, as well as coal, without which it is al- 
moft impoffible for any manufacture to be carried on to a great 


extent.’ Vol. i. P. 3. 





é Tofupply fuch a canal with water, was itfelf a great work; 
for this purpofe, one refervoir has been formed, which is twenty- 
four feet deep, and covers fifty acres ; there is another in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kilfyth, the depth of which is twenty-two feet, and 
which extends over a fpace of feventy acres. This laft refervoir 
. was formed at an inconfiderable expence, in comparifon of the 
furface and quantity of water which it contains; the engineer 
having taken advantage of an extenfive hollow, which feemed as if 
{cooped ‘out on purpofe by the hand of nature. At one part only 
of this hollow, there was a deep opening 100 feet wide at the bot- 
tom, and 200 yards at the top; by filling up this to the height of 
about twenty-five feet, the work was at once completed; and by 
leaving a fluice in the center, it can be filled and emptied at. plea- 
fure, The whole is ornamented with plantations, and finifhed in 
a neat and mafterly manner, and forms perhaps one of the largeft 
and moft beautiful artificial fheets of water in the kingdom.’ 
Vol. i. P. 5. , 

The rock of Dunbarton is a black ftone, which Dr. Gar- 
nett, after St. Fond, defcribes as a bafaltic lava: but thefe 
gentlemen may be 3 to have volcanic eyes, which fee every 
thing in this peculiar light. Staffa is, indeed, partly vol- 
canic ; but we cannot admit that the columns of Staffa, or thofe - 
of Antrim, are wholly the effect of fire; and it is remark- 
able, that, in the comparative analyfis of bafaltes and lava, co- 
’ pied from Bergman, there is no mention of the proportion of air. 
Lava, we know, alfords a very {mall quantity ; that bafaltes 
is equally deficient in this refpect has not been fhown; but 
we know that Bergman contidered bafaltes as a kind of trap, 
not the production of fire. Since-Mr. Kirwaw’s arguments 
have been fully confidered, the igneous. origin of bafaltic co- 
Jumns has been doubted; and Dr. Garnett eludes the objec- . 
tions in a curious way. While he contiders bafaliic columns 
as volcanic, he ftill f{uppofes the Hgure to be the effect of re- 
traction, on the convertion of the {ubftance to a folid, from a 
ftate of fluidity ; comparing it to the prifmatic forms of ftarch. 
But this retraction he explains from a previous folution of the 
{ubftance, in caloric., The curved.columans feem to us flrongly, 
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adverfe to the igneous fyftem. We can eafily fuppofe that 
they may affume this form in drying ; but, when a fubftance 
is fufficiently heated to cryftallife, it muft be too near a ftate 
of fluidity to admit a permanent curvature; and, when 
eryftallifed, it will be at once folid. Curved cryftals, in any 
of the regular proceffes of cryftallifation, have never, we be- 
lieve, been noticed. , ~; sies 

From Dunbarton, the author croffed the Leven. We: 
ought not to omit mentioning the. column erected to the me 
mory of Dr. Smollett, the parent and the earlieft active fup- 
porter of this journal. . He might: regret, with Dr. Garnett; 
the lofs of the paftoral fcenery of his native: vale, and. the 
change which it has experienced from thofe fources of immo~; 
rality and diffipation, manufactures and comnierce ; but. he 
could not lament the change from gloomy difeontent, uneul> 
tivated mountains, and frequent famine, to cheerfulnefs, fmil- 
ing verdure, and regular fupplies: fuch, in many- parts of 
Scotland, is the true reflexion of the altered features. f tyne 

Loch Lomond’s beautiful fcenery, ‘the {plendor of the caf: 
_ tle, and’ the whole of the country round, are known from 
various defcriptions. We need not fill our pages with what 
is’ found in every defcriptive tour. Benlomond, the neigh- 
bouring mountain, ‘is’ granite, interfperfed with’ quartz, and 
occafionally with micaceous fchiftus ; and: we:..may add, that! 
almoft the whole. of ‘the weftern part of Scotland:confifts of 
granite.'Some of the iflands, :particularly .Icolmkill, :afford: 
marble. ‘The view from Benlomond we (cleat asa {fpecimen 
ef our author’s defcriptive talents. 


¢ Having breakfafted‘early the next morning, and“ the appear- 
ance of the weather being favourable, we fét out for the top of 
Benlomond, accompanied by a fon of our landlord, a civil and in- 
tellizent young man, who ferves as a guide to thofe that vifit the 
mountain. He took with him fome bifcuits and a bottle of 
whifky, a precaution abfolntely ‘neceflary to enable a perfon to 
climb a fteep afcent of fix miles. We confumed near three hours 
in afcending, as I wifhed to examine the vegetable produ@tions in 
our way. When we-had got about four miles up the fide, which 
is two thirds of the way, we faw clouds floating below us on the 
lake, which fometimes obfctired ‘a great part of its furface; and 
we feveral times found ourfelves involved. in light fleecy clouds, 
which however did not feel fenfibly damp. | ) 

‘ At length we gained the fummit, and were fortunate in find- 
ing fcarce a cloud within our extenfive horizon. The view from 
the mountain is beyond conception grand and interefting: at the 
bottom is feen the beautiful lake, ftretched ‘out like a map, its 
iflands having loft their rugged forms, and appearing as flat fur- 
faces amid the bright expanfe. “The banks of the lake are feen, 
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ornamented with gentlemen’s feats'and cultivated grounds, Look- 
ing towards the eaft, the rich’ plains af Lothian and_ Stirling thire 
are dittin@tly {pread out to the fight : cafting ourveyes' from thence 
to the fouth, and purfuing the view towards the weft, the high 
grounds of Lanerkfhire, the vales of Renfrewthire, with the Firth 
of ‘Clyde, and the wide Atlantic with its iflands, are clearly dif- 
cerned ; while the Ifle of Man and the coaft of Ireland, blend as 
it were ‘with the fky, being fcarcely difcernible. But to one unac- 
cuftomed to highland. fcenery, the moft ftriking view is undoubt- 
edly on the norsh fide, which may with truth be termed ‘horribly 
of! ‘fearfully fublimve. The eve, from where it firft difcerns the 
Ochil Hills, wear the eaft, ranging along the north, tilb it comes 
neat the weftern ‘ocean, fies vothing but mountain upon. mountain, 
elevating their fammits in almoft:every variety ef fhape. In this 
ftupendous range our guide pointed out to us Benevis, the higheft 
hill in Britain, Benlawers, Benvorlich, and @ruachan to the north; 
and to the fouth-weft, Goatfield, a high hill in the Ifle of “Arran, 
and the Paps of Jura. To the northseaft, in the vallies between 
the mountains, we perceived feveral of the lakes in Perthfhire like 
embofled mirrors... Among thefe were Loch peenerhers- Lochard, 
and Loch. Monteith: 10 } 

- * From: the north fide of Bentomond, {prings the famous: Forth; 

here: am inconfiderable-rill, that a child might ftep over: very fon, 
however, the: torrents: conftantly pouring down from, the moun- 
tains, increafe'it to the fize of a fmall brook, which winds its way 
through . the valley, now and then expanding into alittle Jake. 
What is remarkable in this river, is, that even at its origin it winds 
juft in the fame manner, as, when become more majeftic, ‘it paffes 


theough the Carfe of Stirling.’ Vol,i. P. 54. ° 





‘We were not long permitted to indulge in the contemplation of 
the fublime fcenery around us; we had fearce been half an bovr-on 
the fummit of the mountain, when we faw clouds rolling majefti- — 
cally fag below us;. now covering the furface of the lake, and now 
hiding the furrounding mountains ; dark ftreams of rain poured 
down from them into the vallies, and the whole formed as fublime 
a fcene as is poflible to contemplate, unlefs when in addition you 
fee the lightning’s fafh, and bear the thunder roll under your 
feet; which not unfrequently is the cafe. In a fhort time the air, 
which had been comfortably warm, became fuddenly chill;—a 
dark black cloud from the weftern mountains came flowly towards 
us, and in a few minutes began to precipitate upon us its contents, 
in the form of bail, fleet, and heavy rain. We fheltered ourfelvés 
as well as we could under the thelvings of fome rocks, but ftill were 
completely wet. . The cold grew jntenfe, and 1 wifhed that I had 
taken a thermometer with me, to have afcertained the degree of it. 
When the florm was over, we defcended by a route fomewhat dif. 
ferent, with a view of botanifing. While on the top of the moun~ 
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tain, we obferved that the tain, which came down in perpendicu- 
jar ftreams from the clovids, went along the vallies, following in 
general their feveral windings among the hills; the clouds moft 
probably being driven in thofe directions in which the current of 
aif met with the leaft impediments, which would certainly be along 
the vallies, 

* On our retarn to Rowardennen, we ‘found that a great deal of 
rain had fallen during our abfence. _ 

‘ The perpendicular height of Benlomond above the furface of the 
lake, is 3,240 feet; and the paverage height of the lake above the 
fea, 22 feet, which, added to the former height, gives the perpen- 
dicular altitude of the. mountain above the level of the fea, 3,202 
feet. In height it is furpaffed by Benevis, Benlawers, and fome 
other mountains; but the difference is more than compenfated b 
the elegance. of its infulated fituation, with refpe@ to the ete 
bouring-hills: its form) being that of a huge tryincated, cone, and its 
appearance, from whatever part it is viewed, much more noble and 
magnificent than that of the juft mentioned hills. The lower parts 
of the mountain, on. the, fide.next the KE, are finely fkirted qie 
wood.’ Vol. 1. Pe, Si. : . * ’ 





‘ The alchemilla sipina,..¢ or r_cingnefoil ladies? mantle, | ‘grows 
upon.all the upper part of the mountain, The fibbaldia | procum- 
bens, or procumbent filver-weed, diftinguiftted by its tridentate 
leaves, grows in great quantity, even on, the very fummit: The 
filene acaullis, or mofs.catchfly, the leaves of which form a beau- 
tiful green turf, like a carpet, which. is variegated with a fine pur- 
ple flower, grows in large patches. The rubus chamzmorus, or 
cloud-berry, is found ia great quantities, about half way up the 
fouth-eaft fide of the mountain: the blofloms of this plant are of.a 
purplith white, fucceeded by a bunch of red berries, which are 
ripe in July, and have a flavour by no means unpleafant. .Thefe 
berries are much efteemed by.many northern nations, but probably 
for. want of finer fruits. The Laplanders bury them under the 
{now, and thus preferve them from one year to another.. They 
bruife and eat them with the milk of the rein-deer. (Withering’s 
Botany.) The azalea procumbens, or trailing rofebay, the {malleft 
of woody plants, was firft found here by Dr. Stuart of Lufs, but is 
not very plentiful, The trientalis Europga, or chickweed winter- 
green, the only Britith plant of the clafs. Heptandria, ‘grows in the 
woods near the-bafe of the mountain. The pinguicula vulgaris ; 
narthefium oflifragum ; ; and thymus acinos, likewife abound. 
Very near the inn of Rowardennen are to be found great quantities 
of the drofera rotundifolia, or round-leaved fundew, and drofela 
anglica, or great fundew. ‘Fhefe plants catch flies, by fhutting up 
their leaves, and crufhing them to death; ‘in this they refemble the 
dion#a mufcipula, or American fly-eater, For a more particular 
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account of the Drofera, fee Withering’s Botany, vol. ii. p. 325’ 
“Vol. i. P. 62. . 

; “The lochs in this neighbourhood, which communicate with 
the fea, abound in herrings; and, in Loch F ye, the quantity 


‘caught and cured is faid to amount annually to upwards of 
twenty thoufand barrels, each containing about feven hundred 
‘fith, valued at twenty-five fhillings. We truft that Dr. Gar- 
nett’s reprefentation will take off the remaining reftrictions on 
‘falt, that this ufeful condiment may be procured more eafily, 
“free of duty. Much of the mifery of the Highlanders would be 
thus relieved. ‘The cultivation of the potatoe has been highly 
‘ufeful; as the moift feafon, which deftroys the Highlander’s 
Tittle harveft, is favourable to this nutritious root: with this 
and herrings they may fubfift after the worft -harvefts. 

* Tn’ the Urchay, which falls into Loch Awé, is a valuable 
falmon-fifhery; and the neighbouring mountain, Cruachan, 
Years its majeftic head on the north-weftern fide: it is the fa- 
bulous fource of the Loch, in height three thoufand three 
‘hundred and ninety feet, and in circumference: twenty miles. 
The great body of the mountain is compofed of a reddifh 
porphyry ; but, near the bottom, is found argillaceous fchif- 
‘tus, interfected by veins of quartz and lapis ollaris. . In this 
part of the tour there feem to be’ many peat-moffes, which 
‘were’ formerly ‘lakes. At Oban, our author recommends 
‘the eftablifhment of a royal dock or arfenal, as expeditions 
might be fent thence with eafe and ‘fecrefy, fince a weft- 
ward courfe would not require winds from fo many dif- 
ferent quarters’as are neceffary to clear the Channel, Milford 
Haven, were it capable of being fortified, would however be 
a more convenient fpot, Oban is too diftant from the feat of 
government. Hx p25} 

~ From our author’s vifit to Mull, we derive little addition to 
our ftock of information refpecting the country, the manners, - 
or the fuperftitions of the Hebridians. We obferve that he 
endeavours to revive the credit of the fabulous Offian. In 
mentioning the ‘Celtic fongs, he remarks, *¢ that, in the glens 
‘of Mull, there are perfons who can repeat feveral entire 
cn of Offian: of this,’ he adds, * I have -been affured 

the minifters, and other gentlemen of ‘veracity.’ On 

‘another occafion he refumes the fubje€& in the following 
manner, defcribing Glencoe, the glen of the Coe, the Cona 


of Offian, 


‘ Nor were our expectations, though highly raifed by the reports 
we had heard, in any degree difappointed. ‘The fteep and rugged 
mountains, on whofe fides the blue mifts hung, and which were 
-worn into deep furrows by the rapid currents that tumble down 
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them, together with the fertile valley, and the river winding 
through it, render this glen awfully grand and picturefque in an 
uncommon degree. The accompanying. print will give a tolerable 
idea of this ftupendous fcene, though it is next to..impoffible to 
convey on a {mall ferap of paper any adequate notion of its gran- 
deur, On the right is Malmor, a mountain celebrated by Offian ; 
on the left, Con Fion, or the hill of Fingal... The valley: is clofed 
by fome other grotefque mountains,’ which were almoft covered 
with mist, and which.feem to fhut the inhabitants of this romantic 
glen, completely from the world. . - 

‘ This celebrated. glen was the birth- slhes of Offian, as»would 
appear from feveral: paflages in the poems of that bard... Any poe- 
tical genius who had, {pent the early days of his life in this glen muft 
have had the fame.or fimilar ideas, and would have painted them 
in the fame manner that Offian has done; for he would -here fee 
nothing but grand and fimple imagery—the blue mifts hanging on 
the hills—the fun peeping through a cloud—the raging of the 
ftorm, or the fury of the torrent, 

' € This glen was frequently the refort’ of Fingal and his party. 
It feéms to me wonderful, that any ‘perfon : who has travelled in the 
highlands, thould doubt the authenticity of the Celtic poetry, which 
has been given to the Englith reader by Macpherfon : fince in al. 
moft every glen are tobe found perfons who can repeat from tre- 
dition feveral of thefe, and other Celtic tales of the fame date. ~'I 
cannot pretend to offer ‘any eviderice ftronger than what has*béen 
‘brought forward. T trait, however, that the following extra ‘from 
} a ‘letter which I received from Dr. Mac Totire: of Glenorchay, on 
~f + — this fubjeé, will not be Uninteréfting’to the reader: 

“ To the mafs of ‘evidence laid already before the public, by 
perfons of the firft’refpeétability in’ the ndtion, I know of little 
that can be added. Thefe tales we have been accuftomed to hear 
recited from our earlieft years, and they have made an indelible 
impreflion on my memory. In the clofe of_ the year 1783, and 

) beginning of 1784, T was in London: for fome time previous to 
1 that period, I had a correfpondence with Mr. Macpherfon, but not 
on fubjeéts of Celtic literature. During’ two months that Tcon- 

tinued in London, ‘I was frequently with. him at his own houfe, 
and elfewhere. We fpoke occafionally about the poems, and the 
attempt made by Dr. Johnfon to difcredit them. I hinted, that 
though my own belief of their authenticity was unalterably fixed, 
. ftill my opinion ever was, that he had never found the poem of 
Fingal, in the full and perfe& form‘in which he had publithed it ; 
~but that having got the fubftance, or greateft part of the interett. 
_ ing tale, he had, from his knowledge of Celtic imagery and allufions, 
filled up the chafms in the tranflation. He replied, ‘ You are much 
miftaken in the matter—TI had occafion to do lefs of that than you 
fuppofe—and at any time that you are at leifure, and wifh to fee 
the originals, tell me, and we will concert a day for going to my 
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houfe on Putney-heath, where thefe papers lie; and you will then 
be fatisfied.’. This converfation paffed in prefenee of Dr. Shaw; ‘a 
Scots phyfician, to whom he introduced me, 
. “ I fally intended to avail myfelf of this offer, but have to re- 
gret that, from various avocations, and leaving London founer than 
I thought I could, Iwas preveiited from a fight and perufal cf the 
original of thefe poems. ' 0:7 48 
+ Calling the day before I-left London on the ‘late general Mac 
Nab, agentleman well verfed in Ceitic literature, and of unim- 
peached veracity and honour, who ‘had lived Jong in “habits of ix 


timacy with Mr. Macpherfon, I- mentioned this circumftance to. 


him, and my regret: she faid he was forry I had not feen the 


poems; that to ‘him Mr. ‘Macpherfon had often recited parts‘of - 
Fingal in the Gaelic; with various‘ other tales, which brought'te . 


his remembrance what had given him fo much gratification when 
a boy,’ Vol, i; P. 283. me : 


‘We wifh not to revive this controverfy, but muft not fuf- 
fer reafoning fo vague and inconclufive to become. important 
for want of cenfure. It is well known, that many can repeat 
entire poems attributed to Ofhan, but not the poet of the 
fourth century, as the early tranflators wifhed their readers to 
believe. The poeins recited are beautiful and wild, but fre- 
quently abfurd and fuperftitious. Many detached parts are 
the fame with thofe which were publifhed by Mr. Macpher- 
fon; but it would be difficult to find poems of confiderable 
Jength not debafed by grofs follies and the moft ridiculous le- 
gends. In the paflage tranfcribed there is a fingular, guarded, 
peculiarity. ‘It feems wonderful’ (Dr. Garnett fays) ‘thatany 


_ perfon who has trawelled in the Highlands fhould doubt the 


authenticity of the Celtic poetry, which has been given to the 
Englifh reader by Macpherfon, ‘Fc. Indeed this is the whole 
fubje&t of doubt. No one, who has travelled there, doubts 
the exiftence of Celtic fongs; but every one believes that the 
form and the embellifiments have often been the work of the 
tranflator. We know that Mr. Macpherfon had originals; 
but as fuch originals could not he procured in @ conneéied form 
by others, they were fuppofed to owe much to his plaftic 


‘ hand, and every evidence that.could be obtained added ten 


centuries to the era of the reputed Offian. ‘The latter part of 
the argument is too trifling for remark. Dr, Garnett forgets to 
inform us that the appellation ot Fingal’s Cave inf Staffa is 
equivocal, and that the real meaning is the harmonious ca- 
vern, , 

The miferies of the Highlanders are detailed’ at a painful 
Jength; and emigration is no longer furprifing. This part of 
our author’s tour merits particular notice ; for the wretched 
fituation of the inhabitants of thefe barren diftri€ts, where the 
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fcanty fun, which theit thort fummer affords, is often clouded. 
by deftrutive fhowers, and the“labour of the year deftroyed 
in one fatal week, fhould draw forth the foftering hand of 
their natural protectors, the chiefs, and even attraét the more 
general attention of government. Dr. Garnett has’ pointed 
out’ the’ proper methods in-which each may exert his power: 
hitherto each has added to the difficulties which the ungenial 
climate produces, 

"Staff and_Icolmkill have been too often defcribed to-adimit 
novelty of defcription.. The grand bafaltic pillars of the fore 
mer were firft noticed by Sir foteph ‘Banks; but om this fub- 
ject we have already enlarged. Icolmkill mutft-be ftill viewed 
with religious veneration, as the; retreat of learning at a pe- 
riod when brutal violence. checked,,.or uncivilifed ignorance 
ob{cured, every improvement, every, opening talent of the hue 
man mind. We fee, only the traces of what it was; but thefe 
are impofing and attractive.. We will add the only nowelties 
which oceur.in this part of the: work. ; 


‘ To the naturalift, this ifland is! dlmoft as ‘interefting as to the 
antiquarian.’ The greateft part of the ifland confifts of lime-ftone} 
in‘fome places ‘it appears in the fortn of a very finé white ‘harble, 
in others dove-coloured; befides the different pebbles mentioned in 
Porta-currach, fome large blocks of jafper are found. Though 
Icolmkill is a fecondary ifland, none of ‘the primitive rocks being 
found in it, éxcept in loofe maffes, yet the neighbouring fmall 
ifland, feparated from Icolmkill by a very narrow found, confifts . 
almoft entirely of a coarfe-grained red granite, refembling the 
Egyptian ;* with this granite, as has been obferved, part of the 
facred ‘edifices havé been conftruéted, as well as the huts of the 
prefent inhabitants. This ifland is called the Ifle of Nuns, be- 
caufe the nuns refided here before Columba allowed them to fettle 
‘in I, 

*¢ In the Bay of Martyrs is found hornblende, and in different 
parts of the ifland green and red jafper, with fome {pecimens of 
zeolite. We have a curious fpecimen of zeolite invefting lime- 
ftone, in the mufenm of Anderfon’s Inftitution, which came from 
this ifland. The zeolite is in the form of the wax of a honeycomb, 
having the cells filled with limeftone. 

In the botanical kingdom is found the pulmonaria maritima, 
or fea: buglofs, a beautiful plant, the bloffoms of which are pink 
before they expand, but immediately change to a fine blue. The 
eryngium maritimum, or fea holly ; thefe two’plants grow plenti- — 
fully on the north fhore of the ifland, between Porta-currach and 
the hill of angels. The cotyledon umbilicus, or nave!-wort, 
grows on almoft every part of the ruins, both of the nunnery. 
and cathedral. The menyanthes trifoliatum, or -marfh trefoil, 
' ene of the moft beautiful of our native flowers, and diftinguifhed 
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by. its: woolly, petals, grows. in. great plenty:in the pond above the 
cathedral. .A confiderable. part.of the fkirts of Dun-y is covered 
with, the anagallis tenella, or purple-flowered. money-wort. The 
Juniperus communis, or juniper tree, is common on moft of the 
hills, though of avery dwarfith fize. The, falix Lapponum, or 
Lapland willow, a very fearce fhrub, grows not far from the-mar- 
ble.guarry.’ Vol. i. P, 267. f 


Dr. Garnett expatiates on the impropriety and impolicy of 
‘converting ‘the Highlands to ftheep-walks, fince population 
forms the moft effentialriches of a nation, and a farm coné 
verted : to: f{heep-walks: requires comparatively few inhabis 
tants:y We-doubt, however, whether his reafoning on this 
fubje&. willbear the teft of rigorous examination. The few 
that attend the fheep prove only a-depopulation in a bleak 
barren country, where avgreater number could fearcely fup- 
port themfelves, while thecfleeces of their flock fupply labour 
for numerous others, invmore genial foils; fo that in reality 
population gains, and the fum of happinefs is‘mtch greater. 
The active energies which.fhould fill our fleets and armies are 
indeed loft ; but enough ftill,remain to fupply victims for am- 
bition ; and. we, know from fad experience that the manu- 
fafturer will not on that account bea worfe foldier. .When 
‘we reflect, too, on what we have lately had occafion to no- 
tice refpeSting the neceffity of Spanith wool, and on what is 
now paffing in the houfe of commons, we may confider a 
more ample fupply of wool asa moft defirable acceffion. 

Few have.travelled in Scotland without vifiting the Fall of 


Foyers, a cafcade froma greater height than that of Niagara. 


Our author has illuftrated it with two plates, and given an 
exact f{tatement of the height. That of the upper fall is 
feventy feet, and that of the lower two hundred and twelve, 
while the fall of Niagara is only one hundred and forty feet. 
Of the rgmainder of the travels, from Invernefs fouthward, 
we fhall give, in a future number, a particular account, and 
then defcribe the beautiful decorations with which this tour 


‘is illuftrated. 





The Sovereign... Addreffed to his Imperial Majefty Paul; Em- 
perour of all the Ruffias... By Charles Small * Pybus, M. P. 
one of the Lords Commiffioners of the Treafury. Folio.’ 11. 1s. 
Boards. White. 1800... ' 


THE magnificence of this volume is anfwerable to its 


tite. The folio fize, the ample matgin, the jetty ink, and 





* *A fmall poet, fay the critical punfters, 
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the cream-coloured paper; the beautiful frontifpiece, where, 
like the crofs that converted Conftantine, the Ruffian crown 
hovers in heaven over the name of Paul, a defign vague and 
unmeaning as a dream, and yet beautiful ; all thefe may be 
expectéd when a lord of the treafury writes a poem ‘to an 
emperor. / ; ; 

The poem is.dedicated to the king, becaufe he fo eminently 
refembles his magnanimous ally, and becaufe ‘ the author 
would probably have:been lefs captivated with the charaéter 
of a foreign prince, if his fentiments had not been habitually 
formed under the influence of that example, which is the 
pride and ornament of the Britifh throne.’ Dedication. 

In the opening lines the emperor is thus addreffed : 


‘ O thou, great monarch of a pow’rful reign, 
That more than doubles Europe’s whole domain 
Whom larger empires own their fov’reign lord, 

_ Than bow’d before the Macedonian fword. 
Or gaz’d with trembling at the awful height 
Of Rome’s proud eagle in her utmoft flight ! 
Say, can the fceptre’s blaze, the golden globe, 
The brilliant diadem, the gorgeous robe, 
‘Fhe courtly pageant, and the fplendid train ; 
The ftrength of navies riding on the main, 
‘Fhe iron frontier, the embattled coatft, 

The waving banner, and the glitt’ring hoft ; 

The dread falute of cannon thund’ring loud, 

The proftrate homage of a fuppliant crowd ; 

Can all the pomp of pow’r and wealth combin’d - 
Raife up one genuine tranfport in the mind, 

With balmy foothings tranquilize the breaft, 

Or give the flumbers of contented reft? © 

No: none of thefe can f{mooth the troubled frown, 
Or lull the cares that lurk beneath a crown: 

Weak in themfelves alone, their rays difpenfe 
Fallacious feemings to the outward fenfe : 

Their mental influence depends on this ; 

Are thefe the obje&, or the means of blifs ? 

But happy they, thrice happy,: who profefs 
Their greateft bleffing is the pow’r to blefs, ' 
Delight in mercy, ftudy to be jutt, he 
And hold their fceptre as a facred truft; 

Not as the tyrant’s perfécuting rod, 

But as the gracious’ inftrument of God. 
Where can ambition find fo'fure a way 
To change a partial into gen'ral fway ? 

For when the duties of his high eftate 

Fill all his thoughts, his'aétions regulate, , 

















’ fire, Evelyn accommodated the czar with his houfe. Every 
reader knows the delight which Evelyn took in cultivating his 


~fian, that they who entered his fervice became his flaves, and 
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Like him, whofe worth adorns his Albion’s throne, 
. The monarch reigns in realms beyond his own: — 
Through foreign latitudes his pow’r extends, 
And only terminates where virtue ends: , 
From ev’ry clime exulting millions pour 
Their golden praife: his cumulating ftore 
Swells with the beft of wealth; and hourly draws 
The countlefs tribate of. a world’s applaufe. 
Hail then, exalted prince, whofe highsrenown 
_ Adds a new jewel to the Ruffian crown! "7 
Imperial fov’reign, -hail! nor thou refufe 
This cordial off’ring from an Englifh Mufe, 
Who free from dread, from adulation free, 
Beholds that monarch realiz’d in thee, 
Lifts up the voice of ‘truth, and ‘fings from far 
The bleft defcendant of the mighty czar.’ * r. 9. 


Here Mr. Pybus leaves Paul, that he may praife Peter, We 
muft object to the unqualified panegyric_here lavifhed upon 
this femi-barbarian, this mulatto in civilifation. When Bur- 
net vifited him, he offered brandy to the bifhop ; but this, per- 
haps, may have been a Ruffian compliment.‘ Other nations 
(fays Kotzebue, in his Benyowfky) have love and wine ; thefe 
favages have only fenfuality and Nea By the-king’s de- 












garden: he had a friéndthip for every fhrub and every tree 
which it contained, and he has defcribed his fine holly hedge 
with rapture. - ‘The czar and his Ruffian attendants laid the 
oo wafte! Peter had acquired civilifation enough to invite 
oreigners into his fervice; but fo much was he ftil the Ruf 
could not efcape from it. : 

The father of the prefent emperor next occupies the poet’ 
attention. ute , 
‘ And thou, ill-fated prince, whom difcord gave 
An early viétim to misfortune’s grave, 

Whate’er thy frailties were, (and, who has none?) 
Amply thy greater virtues fhall atone, 

Whofe heralds on the wings-of mercy croft 

The tracklefs deferts of Siberian froft. . 

Thee, coward cruelty in horrours dight, 

And mean fufpicion that avoids the light, 

And perfecution with tormenting flame, 

Shall ever execrate, and hate thy name; 

While freedom’s gratitude and pity’s tear 

Shall drop a tribute on thy mournful bier. 

But Heaven will’d! nor let thy realms. deplore 
The mix’d event, that left ome Peter more.’ P. 24. 
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Who is this one Peter more? Can it be Paul? But let us 
proceed to the lines that follow. 


‘Yes! though a woman left ;_ whofe genius fhone 

With czarian luftre on the czarian throne ; 
And in whofe manly reign amazement faw 
The bitt’reft comment on the Salick law. 
Her atts of publick z2al it well becomes 
Hiftorick care to mark in pend’rous tomes ; 
But where is he, the ableft bards among, 
Who hopes to name them in the {pace of fong? 
Vain were the tafk: nor thou, great fov'reign, fear 
The Mufe thall trefpafs on thy patient ear 

_ In weak attempts their bearings to rehearfe, 
Though filial fondnefs might endure the verfe : 
Nor can fhe deem it meet; for fhould as high 
As Pelion pil’d on Offa volumes lie, 
And cloud-capp’d heaps of panegvrick raife, 
This couplet would contain their fum of praife; 
“ The caar’s example was her conftant aim; 
Her deeds were equal, equal is her fame.” Pp. 25. 


There is a ftrange inconfiftency in thus praifing together 
Catharine and her hufband: the death of the czar is indeed la~ 
mented in wary and foftened phrafe, —*‘ Difcord gave him an 
early victim to misfortune’s grave’—it was.a ‘ mixed event :’ 
but, no hint of cenfure is beftowed upon 


‘ The luftful murderefs ae her Pree: lord.’ 
CoLeripDGE. 


She, is, in the poetical language of Mr. Pybus, the avi 
comment on the Salick law, and one Peter more.. How wide 
different is this from the high lyric ftrain that hailed the death 
of Catharine ! 


‘ No more on Murper’s lurid face 
Th’ infatiate hag fhall gloat with drunken eye! 
Manes of th’ unnumber'd flain ! ¥ 
Ye that gafp’d on Warfaw’s plain! 
Ye that erft at Ifmail’s tower, 
When human ruin chok’d the ftreams, 
Fell in Conquett’s glutted hour, 
"Mid women’s fhrieks and infants’ {creams, 
Whofe fhrieks, whofe fcreams, were vain to ftir 
| Loud-laughing, red-eyed Maffacre ! 
Spirits of th’ uncoffin’d flain, 
Sudden blafts of triumph fwelling, 
Oft at night, in mifty train, 
Rufh around her narrow dwelling ! 


gy .- 
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T’h’ exterminating Fiend is fled— 

(Foul her life, and dark her doom !) 

Mighty army of the dead; 

Dance, like death-fires, round her tomb!’ 
CoLeERIDGE. 


And now we come to the great Paul. 


¢ Can pow’r and wealth fuch cordial tranfports bring, 
As happy fubjeéts to their parent king ; 
Or all the annals-of the world evince 
A name more godlike than a patriot-prince? 
‘Yes! there may be; and thanks to Heaven’s care, 
England and Ruflia fhew us that there are ; 
There are théfe princely bofoms, that can feel 
The warmeft paffion for their country’s weal, 
With Roman ardour burn, and plainly prove 
Their fav’rite objeét is their people’s love : 
But ftill, unbounded by that narrow fpace, 
Their fphere of aétion is the human race; 
And their-hearts kindle with a gen’rous flame, 
Beyond the luftre of a patriot’s name.’ Pp. 27. 


Wherein confifts the fimilarity of charaéter which Mr. Py- © 
bus. has difcovered between. Paul and our gracious fovereign? | 
Paul has protected the emigrants—this alfo has been done.in © 
England, but it has been the honorable a& of the nation, not - 
the perfonal ¢harity of the king. Our fovereign is engaged 
in a ‘ juft and neceflary war,’ a defen/ive war, carried on, we — 
are aflured by his minifters, only for fecurity. The Ruffian 
emperor isengaged in the fame caufe, but not for. the fame ~ 
motives. Uninvaded, unmenaced by France, he volunteers | 
againft her ; and, however magnanimous this conduct may be » 
deemed, it would be a libel on our fovereign to pretend to dif- 
cover any parallel between him and the Ruffian potentate in 
this refpeét: Paul’ is afraid of literature, and confequently 
hoftile to it: by one of his edi¢ts, a// books that are prohibited 
in any other country, are ip/o fac7o prohibited jn Rufha. Is | 
not our king the friend-and patron of fcience ?, Wherein does 
he refemble Paul? Let Ruffia be our ally »—let her receive _ 
our fubfidies, and fend us her Cofacks and her Calmucks to 4 
fight the caufe of religion and of focial order. The endfang- — 
tihes the means. Burt, by all that is dear to fcience and to hi- 
berty, by the name of Alfred, by the remembrance of Run- | 
nymede—let us have no parallels between England and | 
Ruffia ! | ; 

Mr. Pybus proceeds to apoftrophife Chriftianity ; but he~ 
does not with to prefs, upon the great prince whom he ad- — 


dreffes, the proof of thefe doctrines which his deeds confefs. 
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. © eaten He will ad the beft, who beft can feel, 
But there are feelings far beyond the reach — 
Of all the nobleft faculties of {fpeech ; 
And Greece and Rome mutt filently fubmit, 
Nor e’en for once avail the pow’rs of Pitt.’ Pp. 29. 


Thefe feelings, which neither Greece nor Rome, for the 
thancellor of the exchequer, can exprefs, are the forrow 
which the emperor Paul felc for the death of his preceptor. 

The author then anticipates the deliverance of Euyope by 
the exertion of this : 


: — Great monarch of a powerful feign, 
That more than doubles Europe’s whole domain.’ 


‘In the poftfcript we are told that the brightnefs of this pto- 
fpect has faded, and that a /pecies of gloomy regret has at 
once overthadowed the continent of Europe: but this Mr. 
Pybus could not forefee, and inaccurate prophecy may be ex- 


cufed in a poet. 
~The concluding lines reprefent Paul, as well as his mother, 


to be ¢ one Peter more.’ 


* Thus, when entranc’d by intelle€étual night 
The czarian empire lay, with glorious light 





The dark horizon of a flumb’ring ftate, 

In cold privation of improvement’s moriy 

Was wrapt in mifts of prejudice and fcorn, 

The dawn of fcience gleam’d; its warmth began, — 
And rouz’d the dormant faculties of man. 

The torpid foul, that indolent and flow, 
With.icy current hardly feem’d to flow ; 
The pulfe of reafon, that devoid of heat, 

In feeble motion ftirr’d, nor feem’d to beat; 

The heart of glory, that opprefs’d by pride, 

Had never throbb’d with emulation’s tide ; 
Felt.the mild influence of the genial ray, 

And rofe in vigour with the rifing day. 

Call’d into action thus, the gen’ral frame, 
Throve with new energies, and grew in fame; 

» And ftill has grown and ftrengthen’d, as the fun 
Of Ruffia’s. majefty his courfe has run, | 
Till at the laft, in thefe aufpicious days, 

Its prime denotes the zenith of his rays, 

The full refplendent orb of Paul’s meridian blaze.’ P. 40. 


' The poornefs of the Greek types in the notes furprifed us, 
ina volume of fuch ‘YE raphical elegance. They ought to 
have, refembled the beautiful Gretk of Mr: Bedford’s Mufzeus. 


‘Crit. Rev, Vot. eine May, 1800. C 
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18 Haweis’ Hiftory of the Church of Chrift. 


After the fpecimens adduced, it is unneceffary to fpeak of 
the merits of this poem. The defign and the execution, the 
fentiments and the language, are fuch as we expegt when a 
lord of the treafury writes a poem to an emperor. 


_— 





An impartial and fucciné Hiftory of the Rife, Declenfion, and 
Revival of the Church of Chrift; from the Birth of our Sa- 
viour to the prefent Time. ith faithful Charatters of the 
principal Perfonages, ancient and modern. By the Rev.T. 
Haweis, LL. B.& M.D. 3 Vols. 8vo. tl.1s. Boards. 
Mawman. 1800. | 


"THIS is a very extraordinary and interefting publication. 
Church hiftory has exercifed the pens.of the moft diftinguifhed 
writers in every fect of Chriftianity ; but in general we may 
obferve that their attention was direCted to the great political 
events in which churchmen were the actors, rather than tothe 
filent.progrefs of the Chriftian faith in various parts of the 
world, or to the effects of corruption and, fuperftition on the 
number of true believers. The outline of the hiftory of the 


- church of Chrift is to be found, we are fully perfuaded, in the 


book of Revelations. - The harlot clothed in fcarlet reprefents 
the pollutions of the‘Romifh church, whofe notorious crimes 
fill the pages of our hiftorians. The woman fleeing from the 
wrath of the dragon is the true church ; but, from the nature 
of her flight, it will be difficult to trace her footftéps. It is 
the objedl of the author of the prefent work to write the hi- 
ftory of the latter; and, however we may differ from him in 
many of his opinions, we highly appiaud his defign, and, in 
feveral refpects, its execution ; ‘but we muft point out the ge- 
neral tenor of the work, that cur readers may exercife their 
judgement on the propriety of fome prominent features in this 
publication. a : 
The author is a diftinguifhed minifter of the church of 
England, is in poffeflion of a confiderable living, was coun- 
tenanced by lady Huntingdon, was favored with the friend{hip 


of John Wefley and George Whitheld, and was principal _ 


agent in the plan fer fending miffionaries into the South Seas. 
It is needlefs'to obfefve to our readers, that, from thefe facts, 
and from the particular ufe of the ‘word evangelical, the au- 
thor is to be confidered as a leading member of that body of 
the clergy of the church of England which has affumed to it- 
felf ‘the. title of Evangelical. This obfervation muft be kept 


in view. in the perufal of the whole work, which on this ac-_ - 
count is the more interefting, as we may hence gather the | 


chief opinions of a confiderable part of the clergy, who are 
now of fufficient ftrength and importance to excite the parti- 
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cular ‘attention of every friend to the church and its interefts. 
In fact, the perufal of this work has opened our eyes more 
than ‘any other publication to fome occurrences that have 
taken place in the church within the la(t*fifty years; and to 
cae them thoroughly we muft go back to an earlier 

riod. i 

' The articles of the church of, England were fettled in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. _A latitude in the interpretation of 
them was firft admitted in the.reign of Charles the Firlt ; and - 
the’advocates for the innovation: were ftyled latitudinarians, 
This latitude took déep root on the publication of bithop Bur- 
net’s interpretation. of the articles, which was followed bya 
neglect, or almoft contempt, of the controverfies agitated in 
the early days of the church. ' Moral preaching naturally fuc- 
ceeded ; fubfcription to the articles was modified in a variety. 
of fhapes, and at daft almoft explained away. In this ftate it 
was natural that two parties fhould be formed ; the oné ftre- 
nuous for the articles in the moft rigid fenfe, the other ittclined 
to adapt them to the newpinions of the times. The former 
party ran into ‘methodifm, the latter into Arianifm. Many 
clergymen of the former claf§ imitated the cyftoms and preach- 
ing of the itinerant methodift minifters ; a confiderable num- 
ber of the latter clafs formed themfelves into a,fociety for re- 
lief in the affair of fubfcription ; and a petition was prefented 
by them to parliament for that purpofe. The ill fuccefs of 
that petition, and the confequent feceffion. of fome of the clergy 
from the church, ‘fubjeéted the petitioners to fome obloquy ; 
and the church, alarmed with the cry of Socinianifm and 
Arianifm, began to look with a favourable eye on the 
more rigid fubferibers, whofe tenets and praétices had been 
ae with the names of enthufiafm, fanaticifm, and meth- 
. Odlim., A } 

In both cafes there was danger of fchifm. On the one 
hand, the latitudinarian\ opinions were introducing fchifm on 
‘the fubje& of do&rine ; on the other, the evangelical opinions, 
as they are now called, wére making a fchifm on the fubject 
of difcipline. The latitudinatian clergy had no objection to 
the form of the eftablifhment, if the doétrines of ‘the church 
were modified to their ftandard: the evangelital clergy had lefs 
regard to the form or difcipline of the church; provided the {pirit 
of the doctrinal articles, or, as they would term it, vital Chrif- 
tianity, fhould be retained. Hence the latitudinarians remained 
in general, after the rejection of their petition, quiet members 
of the eftablifhment; the evangelical clergy, from the natural 
defire of awakening the people, were more aétive in their 
meafures; and their zeal has produced the erection of meet- 
ing-houfes in various parts.of the kingdom, whofe inereafe 
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within the laft three years, as fpecified in this work, far ex- 


ceeds our-calculations. 


In this ftate of the church, the publication of a hiftory 


. whofe evident tendency is to lower our opinigns of epifcopacy 
and to leffen the attachment to the peculiar difcipline of she 
church of England, muft be viewed with a jealous eye; and, 
as the acquiefcence of an Arian in the difcipline of the church 
feems by no means to juftify his fubfcription to the articles, the 
moft rigid belief of the doctrines of.the church is no palliation 
for the infinuations againtft its difcipline thrown out by.ong 
who has fubfcribed the articles and is in aétual poffeffion of a 
benefice., We therefore think it neceflary, to point out in 
marked terms our difapprobation of the liberty. in which this 
writer has indulged himfelf, that, in beftowing due praife on 
the piety, barely hiftorical knowledge, attachment to Chrif- 
tianity, labour, fkill, arrangement, which . diftinguifh this 
pti we may fot give encouragement to. the propagation of 
ifm. : 

- The hiftory is divided into centeries, and.in each century. 
is affigned one chapter to the true fpiritual church, “The firft, 
volume contains the hiftory of the firft four centuries. ;. iv be 
fecond are comprehended the following twelve centuries ; 

the laft yolume brings* the hiftory down to the prefent times. 
The firft and laft volumes are concluded with appendices on 
uniformity io religion, on {chifm, on infidelity, on the prefent 
ftate of evangelical religion, on the means of extending the 
fpiritual chureh of Chrift, and on the call of captain Wilfon 
to conduct the miffionaries to. the South Seas; and in thefe. 
effays the peculiar tenets of the writer may be clearly ar 
cerned, In the introduction thefe tenets are given by himéelf ;. 
and they defervé the attention of our readers. . 


‘ Having, through divine mercy, obtained grace to be faithful— 
im providence received my education—and been called to minifter 
in the church of England, I have embraced and fubferibed her are 
ticles, ex animo, and have continued to prefer an epifcopal mode of 
government ; and I am content herein to abide with God, till I 
ean find one more purely apoftolic. But difclaiming all exclufive 
pretenfions, and joined to the Lord in one fpirit, with all the faith- 
ful of every. denomination, I candidly avow my conviction; that 
the true church is catholic, or univerfal ; not monopolized by any 
one. body of profeffing Chriftians, but effentially a {piritual church; 
and confifting only and equally of thofe who, in every denomina- 
tion, love our Lord Jefus Chrift:in fincerity. Refpecting the ad- 
miniftration of this church, I am not convinced that the Lord of 
Life and Glory left any precife regulations, -His kingdom could 
| alike fub&ift. yuder any {pecies of government ; and having nothing 
to do with this world, was in exiernals to be regulated by exifting 
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cireumftancés, Whether epifcopacy, a prefbytery, or the congre- 
gational order, be éftabliflied as the dominant profeffion, it affects 
not the body of Chrift. The living members, under each of thefé 
modes of adminiftration, até alike bound to love one another out of 
"a pure heart fervently ; to iiidulge their brethren in the fame liberty 
of private judgment, which they exercife themfelves; and ought 
never to fuffer thefe regulationd of outward order to deftroy the 
tunity of the fpifit, or to break the bonds of peace. : 

¢ When I fpéak of epifcopaty, a8 moft cofrefpondent, in my 
poor ides, to the apoftolic praétice, and the general ufage of the 
chareh if the firft; and generally efteemed purer ages, let no man 
imagirie EF plead for that epifcopacy, which rifing very early on thé 
ftilts of prelatical pride and worldly-mindednefs, has fince over- . 
fpread the earth with its baneful thadow; or fappofe thofe to be 
the true fuecéffors of the apoftles, who, grafping at power and pre- 
eminence over churches, which their labours never planted or wa- 
tered, claim dominion over diftri@ts, provinces, kingdoms, beyond 
all power of individual fuperintendence. Thefe all, every whege, 
and in every age, have manifefted the fame fpirit of antichrift ; and 
that juft in proportion as their wfurpation: of authority over the 
churches and the confciences of men, hath been moft extenfive, 
moft exclufive; and moft intolérant.’ Vol. i. P. ix. | 


Dr. Haweis then fketches his primitive church, founded by 
apoftles and itinerant evangelifis. The bifhop and prefbytér 
were in his opinion the fame ; and they were 


‘ not decked with earthly fpléndor, or gorgeous apparel; not 
_ ruling extenfive diocefés, with vaft revenues, but plain men, wéar- 
ing often the garb of poverty and humility, in no eminence of 
birth, or of philofophical or fcientific attainments; devoting their 
own little fubftance, as well as_ what the piety of the faithful en- 
trufted to their care, to the nobleft ads of charity; eminently felf 
denied in their own conduét, and exhibiting to their flocks-the 
brighteft examples of deadnefs to the world, anc heavénly minded 
nefs ; employing their lives in unwearied labours for the fouls af 
_ men; and affecting no pre-eminence above their fellows, but that 

which age, excelleuce, and fuperior fervice, naturally fecured to 
them. Where the danger was fo great, and the advantage fo {mall, 
a man. of God could only be conftrained. by, confcience, and the 
fuffrage of his brethren, or by ardent 2eal for the glory of his Lord 
to undertake the awful charge. Such ‘were the primitive bifhops 
' appointed by the great fhepherd and bifhop of fouls. The impo- 
fition of hands confirmed the people’s choice, and acknowledged 
the divine call, placing thefe in the foremoft rank of death and 
dignity.’ Vol. ie Po xiv. 


_ The hiftory is introduced by a flight fketch of our Saviour’s 
- life, and properly dates vo from the day of Pentécoft, 
3 , 
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in which the true church may be faid to have’ been entbodied. 
The labours of St. Paul are:defcribed in a fpirited: manner ; 
but, if the wriier’s remark, that ‘every individual joined to the 
Lord in one fpirit is called,to be a faint,’ may juftify him in 
refufing that ttle to the apoftle, it was fcarcely neceffary to 
obferve fo minutely, that ‘the ridiculous diftin@tion of a ‘red 
letter in the calendar he would have treated as contemptibly as 


any man can poffibly do it for him.’ In {peaking of him and of 


Peter, there is too anxious a defire to reprefent them as itine- 
rants, and to introduce without reafon the term itinerancy; but 
the fanction of their high authority is.no precedent for the abufe 
of the term and the praétice in later times, _We obferve with 


pleafure, however, that ‘the trumped-up tradition’ of Peter’svi- _ 


fit to Rome is reprobated, and placed ‘among the frauds againtt 
which whoever reads ecclefiaitical hiftory muft be continually 
on his guard ;’ that the tales of John and Cerinthus, and Ter- 
tullian’s caldron of burning oil, are placed in the Apocrypha ; 
and that the traditions of Eufebius are deprived of their au- 
thority. It is juftly remarked alfo, that the fruits of the fpirit 
muft be vifible in the true church; but the notion, * that the 
truly converted in general can remember the time when, the 
‘place where, and the perfons by whom, they were firft called 
into marvellous light, and received the faving knowledge. of 
their'crucified Lord,’ may lead to fome dangerous conceits. 
The idea that ‘ bifhops, priefts, and deacons, were to fucceed 
to the high-prieft, prietts, and Levites,’ is properly reprefented 
as unfounded; and the mode of church government which 
prevailed in this period is fummed up in the following 
manner. ' 


‘ As foon as a little fociety was formed of Chriftian men, a 
room was opened for their affembling, and the moft apt to teach 
appointed to minifter to them in holy things. | 

‘ He wasa man of gravity, generally of the more aged, married, 
and having a family, approved by his fellows, and willing to devote 


himfelf to their fervice. . : | 
.!. © His appointment was fignified by prayer and impofition of 


hands of the apoftle Paul, or fome of the itinerant evangelifts and 
the,prefbytery ; and without this I meet no ordination. 

- © Every church exercifed difcipline over its own members, to 
admit, admonifh, or expel. * 

‘ Before thefe itinerant evangelifts all accufations againft offend- 
ing prefbyters were brought—They, in conjunétion with the con 
gregation, regulated matters of order, and correéted abufes. 

.. $ Thefe feem not to have had any appropriate diftri€&, but went 
about every where, chiefly under the dire€tion of the apoftle Paul. 
. * Fhefe great evangelifts were ufually fupported by the churches ; 


but often, like Paul, maintained themielves by their own labours. 
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During the firft ages, the miniftry was not appropriated to gentle-. 
men or fcholars, No man was bred to it as a profeffion} or went 
into it for a maintenance. They were pattors of a different 
ftamp. 

‘ The ftationary prefbyters or bifhops during the lives of the 
apoftle and his affociate evangelifts were under their fyperintendence, 
But it will appear very early in the fecond century, when this firft 
race of great itinerants departed, that one among the minifters in 
every place began to have the name of bifhop xar’ eoxmv, with 
prefbyters his coadjutors, aéting with him as one body. 

‘ All ecclefiaftical officers from the beginning, aod for the firft 
three hundred years, were elected by the people. Even Mathias 
was thus chofen to fill up the tribular number of the apoftles. 

¢ Deacons were inftituted for the care of the poor, efpecially ‘the. 
widows ; and deaconeffes afterwards appear for, the fame purpofes, 
though their inftitution is not exprefsly marked in the facred canon, 
Originally they were ordained not for one congregation, but for the 
myriads at Jerufalem, whofe widows were provided for out of a 
common ftock. 

‘ Every member of the primitive church feems to have made it 
a conftant practice to lay afide weekly a certain portion of his in- 
come or gains, for the, poor, the perfecuted, or the Gofpel, accord- 
ing to his ability ; and hence, though geperally the Chriftians were 
of the loweft and moft indigent clafs of the people, the riches of 
their liberality abounded, and their means for this arofe from their 
Chriftian character itfelf. ‘Their induftry was great, and they 
wafted nothing in extravagance of any kind, being by principle 
felf-denied to all indulgences for themfelves, that they might have 
to give to him that needed. And if all real Chriftians more con- 
fcientioufly obferved this rule ftill; it is amazing what a fund might . 
be raifed for the relief of the neceffitous, and the furtherance of the 
Gofpel.’ Vol. i. P. 93. , 


The laft obfervation deferves to be impreffed on the mind 
of every Chriftian ; for if it were duly followed it would re- 
dound much to the honour of churches. 

The gradual rife of prelatical power from this time to the 
age of Conftantine, and with it the introduction of ceremo- 
nies, the change of the external church from a ftate of perfe- 
cution to a ftate of exaltation, the, ceffation of miraculous 
powers, the introduction of monattici{m, are all well de 
{cribed by our author. He is cautious in giving affent to 
the tales of the early writers: he reprobates with juft fe- 
verity the intolerance of feveral; he diftinguifhes between 
their virtues as Chriftians and their failings as men; and he 
has the wifdom. to perceive that the abilities and energies of 
faints and bifhops. were often applied to very.pernicious pur- 
pofes, The name of a heretic, a name often impofed by the 
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more numerous party without reafon, doés not deter him from 
fearching for the fincere belief and praétice of Chriftianity 
among thofe who were reprobated by their brethren. Even in 
the dazzling {plendor of the throne and the courtly flatteries of 
the hypocritical Eufebius, the enormities of the farft pretended 
Chriftian. emperor are deteéted; and with honeft truth the 
writer juftly exclaims—‘ I would rather have been the meaneft 
Chriftian in a cottage than Conftantine the Great.’ 

An author who thus has the refolution to pierce the veil 
caft over the early ages of the chutch, may naturally be ex- 
pected to do juftice to its enemies ; and the charaéter of Julian 


is treated with greater refpect than it is by the generality of ° 


Chriftians fuppofed to deferve, He judges too harfhly, we 
would hope, in the comparifon between that prince and our 
bifhop Warburton, when he fays, ‘ I fear greatly, that, if 

ulian was not quite as good a Chriftian as the bifhop, he 
was probably a better man; fully perfuaded, that, had their 


fituations been reverfed, the bifhop would have preferred per-. 


fecution to tolerance.” The character given of this emperor 
deferves to be placed before our readers ; and when they res 
fle& that it is drawn by one who is in the higheft degree ear- 
neft for the Chriftian faith, they will fee abundant reafon to 
applaud him for his impartiality. 


¢ Julian, branded. by hiftorians as the apoftate, hardly deferved 
that name: nor poffefled much lefs of true Chriftianity than his 
uncle or coufin, whom, in the exemplarinefs of his moral conduét, 
he feems to have greatly exceeded, 


‘ The Chriftianity he had been taught {carcely merited the title, . | 


He beheld with horror his confin’s hands defiled with the blood of 
his neareft relations; he faw all the religion of the court, confifting 
in the_ambition ahd intrigues of fycophant bifhops: and he was 
too far removed from the poor, and lowly Chriftians, to have ever 
difcovered the evidence of its divine power; whilft he was tired 
out, and difgufted with the bitter quarrels and contentions about 
abftrufe opinions ; which thofe who were moft violent, probably 
leaft underftood. His philofophic friends, whom he careffed, ufed 
all their arts to deceive and influence him; ftrengthened his ob- 
jections ; and turned his hatred for the ill-ufage of his family by 
profefling Chriftians, againft Chriftianity itfelf; the truths of which 
he had never truly known or embraced, and therefore the profef- 
fion of it he eafily renounced. From his earlieft youth initiated in 
claffic literature, his proficiency was confiderable, as his labours 
were indefatigable, He produced feveral literary works, in which 
he difplayed much vanity of fcience, but few traits of a deep and 
matured underftanding. Seduced by the flatteries of the pagan fo- 
phifts, he became the dupe of the moft abje& fuperftitions ; and 
he betrayed as grofs an ignorance of true philofophy, as of religion, 
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by his implicit belief, as well as by his diligent ftudy, of all the ab- 
furdities of magic. His writings afford a ftrange mixture of genius 
and folly, of wit and weaknefs, of candour and duplicity., Yet his 
virtues deferve an honourable mention. He was as brave in the 
field, as diligent in the ftudy; moft exemplarily temperate, and. 
fober ; difdaining the induigences of the animal man, and eager to 
acquire the title of philofopher ; and what above all deferves a tri- 
bute of praife, in all his enmity and oppofition to Chriftianity, he 
indulged nothing of that cruelty, which had fo often marked his 
pagan predeceffors, With fovereign power he maintained univerfal 
toleration. He favoured, indeed, the fuperftitions which he himfelf 
practifed ; but he compelled no man, by any pains and penalties, 
to.conform to them. He condefcended, as an author, fairly to 
enter the lifts with argument and ridicule, as more potent adverfa- 
ries had done before ; and if accufed of attempting to undermine 
the church, encouraging feétaries and fchifmatics ; and fhutting up 
the fchools of philofophy from the Chriftians: I fee nothing in all 
this inconfiflent with the character of a perfeétly honeft but mif- 
taken man; and only admire, that with the force of the empire at 
his beck, he fhould refiain from ufing"weapons too congenial with 
the fallen fpirit, His tolerant indulgence of all fectaries.is but the 
duty of every governor, whatever his religion be; and the policy 
Of it, as well as juftice, deferves to be imitated. He did not much 
harm to true Chriftianity, by fhutting up the philofophic fchools ; 
whilft he left to every man the free perufal of the word of God: 
and how he undertnined Chriftianity, more than every rational 
philofophic Chriftian has done fince, [ fee not. I admire his can- 
dour, his lenity, his tolerance: I pity his misfortune in being ex- 
pofed to fuch advifers, and being deftitute of underftanding, as of 
grace, in adopting fuch fenfelefs fuperftitions. Chriftians have 
abufed him with an afperity, and infidels vaunted his excellencies 
with an exaggeration, of which he was equally undeferving.’ Vol. i, 
P. 313. 

The characters of the chief perfonages who diftinguifhed 
this period of the hiftory are drawn with equal fidelity. Origen 
is claffed among the doubtful Chriftians; the pride of Cyprian 
is juftly reprobated ; and Novatian is vindicated. On the dif- 
pute between the two laft chiefs is this juft obfervation. 


‘ The infolence, the abufe, and the condemnation, heaped on the 
devoted heads of all that prefumed to differ from a bifhop of Car- 
thage, I utterly condemn, fully perfuaded that the peace, the unity, 
and purity of the true church, will be a thoufand times better pre- 
ferved by leaving our brethren who may differ from us to them- 
felves, bearing and forbearing, than by all the anathemas hurled 
againft them by a Cyprian, a Gregory, or a Laud,’ 


The Arian herefy is properly attributed to the falfe maxims 
and proud fcience of the fchool of Origen ; -but, in defcribing 
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the character and do@triries of this celebrated heretic, our au~ 


thor, as in too many other places, introduces names of a much 
Jater date; and we muft reprobate fuch affertions as thefe— 
‘ Dr, Clarke.i is as much a blafphemer as Socinus.’? The ftand 


made by Athanafius is well defcribed ; and on the controverfy 


at large Dr. Haweis exclaims with his ufual ASIA. 


‘ Deeds were done on both. fides fo contrary to every principle 
of love and the fpirit of meeknefs and truth, that I fland like 


a man in court between two: witneffes {wearing to contradic- 
tions.’ Inthe prefent days his opinion of the Athanafian creed 


will not be received with fo much fatisfa€tion; nor will the 


charity of the fuppofed author be admitted by numbers who 


believe in the greater part of his creed. 
¢ Athanafius was firm in the truth, and could not yield a tittle in 


point of doétrine, but he was no fuch bigot as he is reprefented, or 


uncharitable. The truths of God will not bear accommodation to 
a fancied candor or charitablenefs of judgment. I may poffefs the 
kindeft {pirit, and practice the fulleft exercife of toleration and for- 
bearance, and yet decifively declare that except a man believe the 


‘catholic faith he cannot be faved. In my view, the damnatory 


claufes*of the creed, which bears his name, breathe the nobleft ex- 
ercife of true Chriftian charity.’ Vol.i. Pp. 307. 


On the character of Auguftin we perceive ftronger marks 
of found judgement; and there is a juft comparifon between 
his works and thofe of Edwards. 


* Auguftin figures among the mof eminent of the fathers, as an 
author ; but a confiderable portion of his writings will be. found 
jejune, declamatory, and fometimes highly objectionable: and in 
the very point of the doctrines of grace, wherein he excels, there is 
more deep reafoning, folid argument, precifion of language, and 
{criptural evidence, in one page of Edwards on Free Will, than in 
all the voluminous works of Auguftin put together. His conduct 
re{pecting the Donatifts. will never find a parallel in the fcriptures. 
His arguments againft them fhall be allowed alPtheir real weight ; 
but they are greatly weakened by calling in the fword of the civil 
tagiftrate, and the harfh fyllogifms of fines and imprifonment. 


Surely fuch are not the weapons of our warfare. Yet is Auguftin — 


an eminent character ; his principles evangelical, and the general 
tenor of his life highly exemplary. His little diocefe of Hippo 
eminently profited by his labours, and, in a day of great decay, 
exhibited fpecimens of primitive Chriftianity.” Vol. i. P. 337. 


The fourth century vlofes with a church very different 
from that which began on the day of Pentecoft. Its govern- 
ment is thus defcribed, = 


¢ The government of the church was quite new modelled. In- 


ftead of the people chufing their own bifhops and prefbyters, they 
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were no more confulted. The prefbyters. wholly depended on 
bifhops and patrons: the bifhops were the creatures of patriarchs 
and metropolitans; or, if the fee was important, appointed by/the 
emperor, So church and ftate formed the. firft. inaufpicious’ al- 
liance; and the corruption which had been plentifully fown before, 
now ripened by court intrigues for political bifhops of imperial 
appointment, or at the fuggeftiop of the prime minifter.’ Vol. i. 


P. 340. 
(To be continued.) 





The Geographical Syftem of Herodotus, examined ; and explained, 
by a Comparifon with thofe of other ancient Authors, and 
with modern Gepgraphy. In the Courfe of the Work are 
introduced, Differtations on the Itinerary Stade of the Greeks, 
the Expedition of Darius Hyftafpes to Scythia, the Po/ition 
and Remains of ancient Babylon, the Alluvions of the Nile, 
and Canals of Suex; the Oafis and Temple of Fupiter Am- 
mon, the ancient Circumnavigation of Brice, and other Sub- 
jeats of Hiftory and Geography. The whole explained by 
Eleven Maps, adapted to the different Subjedis, and accom- 
panied with a complete Index. By Fames Rennell, F.R.S. 
éic. gto. 2/.'2s. Boards. Nicol, . 1800, 


THE author of the prefent work has diftinguifhed himfelf 
by his induftry in illuftrating the geography of Tada. The of- 
fice which he there enjoyed, and his other opportunities of col- 
le&ting information, gave him extraordinary advantages for that 
department, and the public therefore feemed to be highly gra- 
tified by his work : but, with regard to other countries, Major 
~ Rennell can have accefs to few fources of information which 
are not open to every literary man ; and one would naturall 
expect, from ‘an author who endeavours to illuftrate the 
geography of Herodotus, an intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek language; many delicate fhades of which may convey 
various intelligence to a fedulous ge into a particular , 
topic, while a general tranflation only conveys the general 
fenfe of the original. | ; 
The ingenious major, aware of this objection, has made 
an apology in the preface, which, though fufficient for fome 
inftances, is not completely applicable to others. What his 
own modefty has prevented him from urging, we may fafely © 
advance to counterbalance in fome meafure this difadvantage, 
namely, his profound mathematical ftudy of the mechanical 
parts of geography, fuch as itinerary meafures, the variations 
of the compafs, the courfe of winds and currents, &c. all which 
knowledge he has often condenfed upon the page of the fathe1 
of hiftory with powerful effet; nor is he lefs happy in ap- 
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plying modern information with fuch effec as to throw light 
upon the opinions of antiquity. | 

With every prepoffeffion in favour of the author’s {kill 
and talents, we were a little furprifed when'we fouhd more 
than feven hundred and fifty pages employed on fuch a 
theme. We fhould have expeéed a more lucid compreffion 
of learning ; but, as there is gold in the mine, the reader muft 
take the trouble of digging for it; and, to evince our candour, 
we fhall begin with the author’s apology, which he has him- 
felf thrown into the conclufion. 


* It is poflible that fomie readers may have condemned the work, 
for its containing matter, in their opinion, foreign to the main 
fubjeét ; and others for its being, altogether, too diffufe. With re- 
{pect to the firft clafs, it may be remarked that any fyitem, in order 
- to be underftood, muft be regularly gone through ; and it happens 

that the drynefs of geographical detail is fuch, that a continued fe- 
ries of them would rather be referred to, than read: fo that the in- 
tention of explaining a fyftem would of courfe have been fruftrated. 
It has therefore been the ftudy of the author, to intermix with the: 
geographical matter, fuch ingredients, as, whilft they ferved to 
confolidate the whole mafs into a regular form, would alfo give it 
the moft agreeable colouring: in other words, that by the addition 
of hiftory, which, it is the proper office of geography to explain ; 
by mifcellaneous remarks and obfervations; and occafionally by 
remarks on the phyfical geography ; lie might fupply in part that 
intereft, which the generality of readers muft ever find wanting, in 
books of fcience. | . 

‘ In refpeét to objections to the bulk of the work, taken abfo- 
lutely, the author can only an{wer in the words of an eminent hi- 


ftorian, that “he, who in the defcription of unknown things, affe&ts 


too much brevity, feeks not fo much that which fhould be plainly 
told, as that which fhould be paffed over:” In effect, a great 
many of the notices afforded by Herodotus, could not be fo well 
- explained, or illuftrated, as by a reference to the works of other 
authors; or by the introduction of foreign matter. 

It is a remark of Polybius on this very fubjeét of geography, 
that the ancient authors who had written concerning it, had fallen | 
into fo many errors, that it was neceflary to enter into.a full and de- 
liberate examination of them ; but, at the fame time, he with great 
candour, allows, “ that their labours deferve on the whole, rather 

raife than cenfure; and that their errors are ever to be corrected 
in the gentleft manner; fince it is certain, that they would them- 


felves retract or alter many paffages in their works, if they were — 


now alive.” 
¢ The author will receive that reward for which he has toiled, if 


the public, during the perufal of his work, have regarded it with’ 


the fame fentiments, as thofe which poffeffed the mind of Polybius: 
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and which may be produétive of more advantage in the prefent, 
than in the former cafe ; fince the author hopes that he may be en- 
abled, in perfon, to retra& or alter, what the difcernment of his 


~ judges may condemn.’ P. 745. 


In our account of this work, we propofe firft to give the 
reader a general idea of its contents, and, laftly, to. offer 
fome remarks on particular pafflages, concerning fome of 
which we hope the major will permit us to be diffentient. 
We deteft defpotifm and monopoly .in any branch ‘of fci- 
ence, and mutt ‘confefs, that, when ‘we read the author’s 
angry note concerning a, criticifm in our review, we were 
led to imagine that he had more flatterers than friends. 
But this fenfation was momentary: The experience that it 
is abfolutely impoffible tq fatiate any author with praife, is 
almoft the fole caufe why the names of the authors of litera 
journals are not communicated to the public. The fmallee 
objection, the flighteft hint, will inflame the felf-importance 
of the generality of authors.. Yet no utility could arife from 
fuch.a journal, if it were a mere feaft of praife ; and our lite- 
rature would be degraded to the infignificance of Italian flate 
tery, in which a fonneteer could not be mentioned without 
being. ftyled z//u/irifimo. Praife.is a moft precious commo- 
dity, and muft not be fquandered; for, if it be lavifhed, Where 
will be the reward, of merit? We fhall therefore ftill claim 
abfolute freedom of diffent, where we fuppofe that the major has 
fallen into miftakes attendant on all the:energies of man. But, 
as our diffent fhall be folely grounded on fcientific motives, we 
truft that he will forget his Cees and accept our obfervations 
with perfect cordiality. : 

We new proceed to exhibit a general fketch of this voe 
lume. In his preface, the author. informs us, that he had 
feveral years ago undertaken the tafk of correéting the geo. 
graphy» ancient and modern, of that part of Afia which lies 
etween India and Europe; ‘ in effect, the great theatre of 
ancient hiftory in Afia,:as well. as of European commerce 
and communication in modern times.” , 


‘ This tafk he has fome time fince performed, to the beft of his 
ability, and as far as his {tock of materials admitted: but the work 
had grown to fuch a fize, that it would have been an.aé of im- 

dence in an individual, to venture on fo great an expence as the 
execution of the work, in all its parts, required. Inthe mean time, 
however, he has adventured fo far, as to prepare the firft divifion 
of it, confifting of the geography of Herodotus; and which, as 
preparing the ground for the remainder of the ancient geography, 
he now, with great deference, offers to the public ; accompanied 
with maps neceflary to its explanation, 1 

‘ The remaining parts will confift of the ancient geography, as it 
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was improved by the Grecian conquefts and eftablifhments ; toges’ 
ther ‘with fuch portions of military hiftory, as appear to want ex- 
planation. Maps of ancient geography, on fcales adapted to thé 
purpofe, will accompany it: whilft the modern geography, (in) 
which the moft prominent features of the ancient, will alfo appear) 


will be contained ‘in a large map, fimilar in fize and fcale, to the | 
_ four-fheet ‘map of India, already in the hands' of the public. It 


map. be proper to remark, that, as the prefent volume forms a 


coniplete work of -itfelf, fo will each of the fucceeding ones; ; they. 


being no otherwife conneéted with each other, than as being in the 
fame feries.. The fame is to be underftood of fome large maps that 


fire to accompany the volumes, but will be too large to be folded. 


into them.’ Pp. vil. 


Major Rennell then proceeds to apologife for his 1 ignorance 
of the Greek. language, and to acknowledge the affiftance 
which he has received from various refpectable quarters. 

The work itfelfis divided into twenty-fix fections. The firft 
fection contains preliminary obfervations ; in the fecond is a 
difcuffion of the itinerary ftadium of the Greeks ; the. third 
difclofes the fentiments of Herodotus concerning Europe; the 
fourth, thofe which relate to the weftern Scythia on. the 
Euxine; the fifth treats of the countries bordering on Welt 


ern Scythia ; the fixth, of the expedition of Darius Hyftafpes. 
‘to that.country. In the feventh feétion the author proceeds to” 


defcribe the countries fituated beyond weftern Scythia, on the 
eaft and north-eaft ; the eighth relates to the general opinions 
of Herodotus concerning Afia, and the fubject is continued in 


the next fection ; the tenth treats of eaftern Scythia, or the 


country of the Maflagete ; ; in the eleventh and twelfth the ma- 
jor difcuffes the twenty fatrapies of Darius Hyftafpes; in the 
thirteenth, he examines the report of Ariftagoras concerning 
the royal road from Ionia to Sufia ; and the next concerns the 
fite and remains of ancient Babylon. Ina digreflive fection 


(the fifteenth) the author confiders the captivity and difpofal: 
of the tep tribes of the Jews (he fhould have faid Hebrews). 


In the fixteenth he commences his account of Africa, accords 


_ Ing to the ideas of Herodotus ; and the remaining feCtions re- 


late wholly to that continent, the canals of Suez, the Nile, and 


Memphis; the Oafes of Egypt and Libya, the temple of Am- 


mon, the Syrtes, the antiquity of Morocco leather, &c. The 
twenty-fourth and twenty- fth fections relate to the circum- 
navigation of Africa by the fhips of Necho ; and the laft fec- 


' tion prefents fome account of the voyage of Hanno go its 


weftern coafts. A lift of eleven maps is fubjoined, moft of 
which are curious and interefting. 


To the following obfervations refpecting the credit of He- 


rodotus we can fafely affent. 
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* It is a common and juft remark, that the authority of our au- 
thor’s work has been rifing in the opinion of the world, in latter 
times; which may be referred to the number of difcoveries that have 
been lately made, and which are continually making, in the coun- 
tries which he defcribes. It was ignorance and inattention there- 
fore, that determined the opinions of his judges; a charge in which 


~ feveral of the ancients are implicated as well as the moderns. The 


fame want of attention has confounded together, the defcriptions 
of what he faw, with what he had only heard; and which he might 
think himfelf -bound to relate. Mr. Wood {peaks much to the 
purpofe refpecting this matter. He fays, “ were I to give my 
opinion of him, having followed him through moft of the countries 
which he vifited, I would fay, that he is a-writer of:veracity im his 
defcription of what he faw, but of credulity in his relations of 
what he had heard.” We may add, that fuperftition made him 
credulous in believing many improbable ftories ; but love of truth 
prevented him from afferting falfehoods. ‘The inftances of, grofs 
fuperftition manifefted by. him are too numerous to. be recounted ; 
but fuperftition was alfo common to many other great chara¢ters. 
- © But his ignorance in certain points is infinitely more unpleafing 
than his fuperftition : for it may be obferved, that however diftin- 
guifhed our author may have been as an hiftorian, geographer, and 
moralift, yet that as a man of {cience, and a natural philofopher, 
he ranks very low indeed ; as is too confpicuous in. feveral parts 
of his work. Such is his ignorance of the exiftence of fnow in 
elevated fituations in warm climates; Euterpe, 22; his belief that 
the fun was vertical in India hafiie. mid-day,; Thalia, 104; and 
his very unphilofophical way ef accounting for the {welling of the 
Nile ; in which he talks of the fun’s being driven out of his “courle, 
&c. Euterpe, 24. 

¢ It appears alfo, that he did not believe that the earth was cf a 
globular form; which alone was fufficient to lead him into great 
errors. Says he, Melpom. 36. “ I cannot but think it exceeds. 
ingly ridiculous to hear fome men talk of the circumference of the 
earth, pretending, without the {malleft reafon or probability, that 


_ the ecean encompaffes the earth; that the earth is round, as i 
‘mechanically formed fo; and that Afia is equal to Europe.” Again, 


Melpom. 42, although he believed that the fhips of Nechao had 
circumnavigated Africa, yet it appeared incredible to him, that 
during the voyage they fhould have had the fun on their right 
hand. All which arofe from his ignorance in matters of {ci- 
ence. But wherefoever he fpeaks of hiftory, or of morals, he 
fails not to give information and fatisfaétion: thefe being his pro- 


per walks.’ Pp. §. 
\ 


The major’s conclufion concerning the itinerary ftadium of . 
the Greeks is conveyed in the following terms. 


* It has been obferved that the mean ftade of 718 to a degree, is 
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fomewhat above 500 Englifh feet (that is 505 4); and s60 Gres 
cian feet are equal to about 503 5 Englifh). A pace was no doubt 
the elementary part of itinerary meafures, amongft the Greeks, as 
well as other nations; and the natural pace is nearly about 5 feet, 
Is it not probable that the integral meafure, the ftade, was made 
up of 100 of thefe ? and that hence arofe the ftade of about 500 
feet, in ordinary ufe? Some, we know not on what authority, 
have fixed the Grecian pace at more than 6 of our feet, But it 
would appear that they took the orgyia for a pace, although’it 
feems to have been a fathom, D’Anville’s Mef. Itin. p. 43: | It is 


mot probable that any natural pace ever extended to the length 


of 6 feet, or perhaps to more than five. The Roman pace was 
five of their feet, anfwering to 4 feet 10 inches of our meafure/ 


P. 33. 
Under the fecond divifion of this eftimate we fhall confider 
feveral objeétionable paffages in our author’s ideas concern 
ing the Scythians; but we cannot here omit to mention what 
has impreffed us deeply in the perufal, namely, that he has, 


in this department of his work, been feduced from the pro- 


per mode of inquiry, and has, through a hundred pages, 
been led into the portentous error of Copfonnding the Scythian 
nations, of the firft dawn of hiftory, with the Tartars of re- 
cent times. On fuch topics, very profound learning becomes 
indifpenfable, and no apology can be accepted for the defect. 


The fact is, that, on the great concuffion of nations which — 


preceded the fall of the Roman empire, the ancient Scythians 
were expelled by the Huns, a Tartaric tribe, who were fuc- 
ceeded by the Mongols, &c. We with that the major had 
only glanced at De Guignes, and he would have feen that he 
was plunging himfelf into inextricable diffculties, and er 
rors abfolutely incalculable, though as palpable to the ma- 
jority of literary men, as if he had confounded the Spaniards 
in Peru with the original inhabitants, while, perhaps, four 
different races of people had poffeffed that region before the 
Americans went thither, 

We fincerely with that the fection concerning the Scythians 
had been totally omitted; but the fe€tions refpeCting the fa- 


trapies, or governments, into which the Perfian empire was 


divided, will afford pleafure even to the moft learned reader. 
In the feétion which relates to Babylon, the major gives 
an ingenious theory concerning that celebrated city, and a cu- 
rious map of the circumjacent regions. He fhows that many 
remains of ancient Babylon exift near the modern Hillah, on 
the Euphrates, about fixteen miles fouth of Bagdad. In the 
fe&tion concerning the ten tribes, he attempts to {how that only 
certain clafles of the Hebrews were carried away and fettled in 
Media,—an opinion which will not be accepted, becaufe the 
ideas of the moft learned commentators, and all the Jewith 
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traditions, are united againft it. On the oppofite fide, even a 
folitary argument might perhaps be fufficient, as the name of 
| eet expired after the captiyity of the ten tribes and a 
alf, and that of Jews, from the remaining tribe of Judah, was 
fubftituted. We fufpeét that divines mt as ftrongly object to 
‘this fe€tion, as men of real learning will to thofe which regard 
the Scythians. 
One of the moft interefting divifions of the work relates to 
the knowledge which Herodotus had of Africa. 


¢ The third and laft divifion of our fubje& is Africa, or .Lybia, 
Concerning this continent, it may be faid, that our author was 
aware that it contained a greater extent of foace than either of the 
others ; although | his knowledge of it, in detail, was more confined, 
Here it may be remarked, that, if his native city, Halicarnaffus, be 
taken for a centre, it will be found, that a radius of tooo Britifh 
miles will circumfcribe the whole extent of his geographical knows 
ledge in detail. It may alfo be remarked, that the circle fo des 
fcribed, paffes through, or near to, the feveral poinis of Babylon, 
Syene, Carthage, Corfica, the upper part of the Danube, the forks 
of the Boryfthenes, and the mouth of the Tanais. So that it 
included Greece, Italy, Thrace, Scythia, Colchis, Afia Minor, 
Affyria, Paleftine, Egypt, Lybia, and the country of the Gara- 


‘mantes. It will be found, almoft invariably, that beyond this 


range, our author grows more and more obfcure and uncertain, as 
we advance in any line of direction whatfoever: or, if any thing, 
be grows more obfcure on the European, than on the A fiatie fide. 
hg of the abfolute meafure of extent known to him, by report, 
Africa contained a greater proportion, than either of the other two 
continents: or it may poilibly be, that the {pace known, in that 
mode, in Africa, may have equalled that, know in Afia, and Eu- 
rope collectively. 

¢ Thefe being the circumftances of the cafe, it will appear that 
the parts of Africa beft known to our author were thote se the 
middle and eaftern bafons of the Mediterranean fea ; including 


’ Egypt and Lybia, with Fezzan, and other Oafes, in the Lybian 


defert. Beyond thefe regions, his defcriptions grow lefs circum- 
ftantial; as is the cafe of thofe of the upperpart of the courfe of 
the Nile; the courfe of the Niger; the country about mount Atlas ; ss 
and the pofition of the promontory of Soloeis. And, finally, 

Carries us into the regions of darknefs, of fable, and even of po 
furdity, in his defcriptions of the Macrobian Ethiopians, and the 
people of Nigritia; of the fountains of the Nile, and the ope- 
tation of the fun, on its waters, &c, In faét, the fame caufe 
that allotted a place,. in his hiftory, to the defcription of the ants 


_ that were faid to dig up gold, in India; and to that of the mode 


ef colleéting cinnamon in Arabia ; namely, the difficulty of getting 
Crit. Rav. Vou XXX. Moy, > ean D 
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atthe truth; gave occafion alfo. to the defcription of the table of 
the fan, in Ethiopia.’- Pp. 409. 

~ "We. cannot with-hold from our readers major Rennell’s 
fentiments relative to the fource of the Nile. 


© That fource in Abyffinia, called by Mr. Bruce and by fome, 
others before him, the head of the Nile, appears to be, in reality, 
nothing more than the eaftern, and leaft remote; as well as the 
leaft in point of bulk; of the two principal branches of the. Nile, 
which unite below Sennar. Concerning this faét, we fhall adduce 
fome evidence, which although prefumptive only, cannot be dif- 
proved-by any pofitive evidence; fince no fuch exifts: and it is 
no inconfiderable point’in it, that Mr. Bruce himfelf, although 
undefignedly, has furnifhed a principal part. We begin with 
M..Maillet. ' 

| ©°This gentleman colleéed his information from travellers; and 
there is no reafon to fufpe& a defign to miflead, having himfelf. 
no fyftem to fupport. “ Nor does he pretend to have any. correét 
ideas refpeéting the geography of the upper part of the Nile, but 
relates merely what he had heard, without comparing the evidence. 
Nay, he even fuppofed the Nile to rife in Adyffinia; for by the 


Jake Gambea, he doubtlefs intended Dambea, the Tzana of Bruce 


and others ; but then he appears to confound it with the lake of the 
weftern branch. The chief point in his defcription, is, that at two 
or three journies below Sennar (it fhould rather be feven or eight) 
the Nile, or Abyfiinian branch, receives a great river, named Bahr 
Abiad, (or the White river), which he fays is at leaft as confiderable 
as the ‘Nile. . He fays moreover, that it runs nearly parallel to the 
Nile, at the diftance of 12, 15, and twenty journies from it. He 
does not, however, pretend to fix the fource of the White river: 
he only remarks that it is eafy to perceive that “ the fource of the 
Nile is not unique; and that its origin is not beyond the equator.” 
(Defc. Egypt, pages 40 and 41.) 

‘ Mr. Bruce’s words are.the following. “ The river Abiad, 
which is larger than the Nile, joins it here, &c,—Still the Nile 
préferves the name of the Blue river—The Abiad is a deep river : 
it runs dead, and with little inclination, and preferves its ftream 


always undiminifhed, becaufe rifing in latitudes where there are 


continual ‘rains, it therefore fuffers not the decreafe the Nile does, 
by the fix months dry weather ;” (vol. iv. 516.) Thus: Mr. Bruce 

beyond M. Maillet, by allowing the White river to be of 
greater bulk than the Nile: but what is more, he admits that it al- 


ways continues in the fame ftate: whilft the Nile fuffers a diminu- 


tion half the year. He fays moreover, that its bed has little defcent, 
whence it may be concluded that it runs through its own alluvions 
in that. part ; 
courfe,, BursMr. Bruce accounts for its bulk, and equal flate, from’ 
the centinual tains that. -fall in the countries contiguous to its 


which particular implies a confiderable length of — 
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fource} which is faying in other words, that it {prings from a dif- 
~ ferent region from that which gives rife to the Abyflinian branch ; 
‘whence by his account, the fource of the White river fhould be very 
remote from that of, the Blue river, in Abyflinia. But what fays 
his map? There, the limits of the periodical rainy feafons lie be- 
tween fixteen, degrees of latitude; and thofe of the perpetual rains, 
between 4 degrees; on each fide of the equator. There alfo, the 


~ fource of the White river is placed in 8° north, and that of the Blue 
. Yiverin’ 11° only, with a difference of meridians’of no more.than — 


24°: and one of the {prings of the latter is even tiear the 8th degree: 
Do thefe differences then conftitute different regions? We may 
add, thatthe White river is drawn on his map, much fmaller than 
the eaftern branch; which differs, as we have feen, totally from 
the defcription ! | ; 

‘ The fa& we fhould conceive clearly to be, that the White ri- 
ver has.a much more diftant fource than the other. Some light is 
thrown on this particular, by Maillet’s faying that the White river 
runs nearly parallel to, and at: the diftance of 12, 15, and 20 
journies from the Nile ;\ which can only be true of two rivers that 
{pring at.a great diftance from each other. We are of opinion; 
therefore, that Mr. Bruce, who faw the White river, has admitted 
its fuperior bulk, and ftate of fulnefs, at all feafonsé properties 
which the other branch does not poffefs: (as to its being in the 
fame ftate, all the year, that we cannot fuppofe of any tropical 
river ;) and hence, as he appéars not to have made out his fyftem 
of a conftant rainy feafon, to fupply the river in queftion, the 


reader will probably be inclined with us, to fuppofe, that a ftream, | 


at all times confefledly larger than another, has, in all probability, 
4 more remote fource.’ Pp. 436. ' 


The major might have added, as we have remarked on a 


former occafion, that the ancients totally diftinguifh the Abyf= ~ 


finian river from the Nile, as they term the former the Afta- 
pus, a name feemingly connected with the Aftraboras, an- 
other river, which flowed by Meroe. He concludes (p. 441), 
“ that’ the diftant fource of this celebrated river is cer- 
tainly not in Abyffinia, but in fome country to the weft- 
ward of it.” He would here certainly have added the irrefra- 

ble teftimony of Mr. Browne ;+but it appears, from p. 480, 
that Mr. Browne’s work only appeared when the feventeenth 


) 


fe€tion was in the prefs. 


* Since this fetion went td the prefs, the author has had the 
fatisfaction to perufe Mr. Browne’s Travels in Africa; which, he 
conceives, will be claffed amongft the firft performances’ of the 
kind. The aids it brings to geography are great, and will probably 
lead to further difcoveries; as it forms a link between Abyflinia on’ 
the eaft, and Bornou on the weft, Moreover, it confirms, in a 


great degree, two pofitions advanced in the prefent.fvfiem of African. 9 
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geography: firft, that the Niger does not join the Nile: and, 
fecondly, that the moft remote head of the Nile is mot fituated 
in the quarter of Abyffinia, but far to the fouth-weft of x,’ 


Pp. 480. 


The following obfervations concerning the alluvions of ri- 
vers prefent one among many inftances of the major’s happy _ 
application of recent knowledge to ancient circumftances. 


‘ No doubt, when we carry back our ideas to the time when the 
fea wathed the bafe of the rock, on which the pyramids of Mem, 
phis ftand, the prefent bafe of which is wafhed by the inundation of 
the Nile, at an elevation, moft probably, of 70 or 8o feet, above | 
the furface of the fame fea; we are loft in the contemplation of the 
vaft interval of time, that muft neceffarily have ¢dlapfed fince the 
foundation of the Delta was firft laid. But, appearances fpeak too 
clear a language to be mifunderftood: and we are borne out in the 
fuppofition that the Delta has been formed piece-meal, by a procefy 
which we fhall now endeavour to defcribe. The following may 
accordingly be taken, as.a {pecimen of the progrefs of alluyion; and 
which may be feen, in all the different ftages of the procefs, at the 
mouth of any large river, that depofits rapidly, and plentifully. 

¢ All rivers preferve, to a certain extent of fpace, which is pros 
portioned to the velocity of their fireams, a current of water, inte 
the fea, beyond the points of land, that form their embouchuress - 
when, by the continued refiftance of the fea, they at laft lofe their 
motion. The mud and fand fufpended in thefe waters, during their 
motion, are depofited, when that motion ceafes ; or rather, they are 
gradually depofited, as the current flackens: according to the gras 
vity of the fubftances that are fufpended. ‘This depofition, then, 
will form a bank or fhallow, in the fea; and which will be of a 
fan-like fhape, confiftently with the form, in which the water of the 
river difperfes itfelf. This bank is of very confiderable breadth; 
and is, of courfe, conftantly on the increafe, in height, as well as 
extenfion: and the additions conftantly made to its breadth, will be 
on the fide towards the feas Until the bank rifes up nearly to the 
furface, the river water which is continually poured into the fea, 
efcapes freely over it: but when the bank has rifen fo high, .as to 
inclofe the water in a kind of lake, it is then compelled to force its 
way through the bank: although the paffage will be both narrow 
and fhallow, whilft the bank remains under water. ‘This paflage is 
technically named a bar: for fuch it is, in-refpect of the channel of 
the river, although it be the deepeft part of the entrance to it. 

_¢ The pofition of this opening through the bank, will be regulated 
by the direction of the ftream of the river, at its termination in the 
fea ; and this direction, again, by the prevalent motion of the fea, 


-along the coaft; the mouth of the river always falling obliquely 


into the line of the fea.current. Accordingly, when the rivet 
enters the fea obliquely, the bar will be at one fide.of the bank; 
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aad on that fide which is the fartheft down, in refpect of the fea 

current, But if the fiver enter the fea, in a line perpendicular 

to its fhore, the opening, or bar, will be through the middle of the 
bank. 

‘ As the bank rifes to the furface, the opening increafes in depth 
and width, until it becomes abfolutely a continuation of the courfe 
of thé river; fince its waters require the fame breadth and depth to 
efcape here, as in the apper parts of its courfe. And thus the upper 
part of the bank becomes gradually a portion of the firm land; 
whilft the outer part goes on accumulating, and the bar is gradually 
temoved farthet out: in effe&, there will be a repetition of the fame 
order of things. And hence it, will clearly appear, that the bank 
thus laid in the fea, by the current of the river, is, in reality, the 
gefm of the growing alluvion. ' 

« The bars are ufually fwept away every feafon, by the periodical 
flood; which, although it cannot rife to a higher level than the fea, 
is increafed in velocity, by the increafe of the body of water, above : 
and alfo by that of its defcent ; as the flood {wells to a greater height 
above, and therefore forms a flope towards the fea. Thefe floods 
aifo bring the greateft addition to the growing alluvion: and, not 
aafrequéntly, change the direGtion of the channel, and with it, of 
courfe, the pofition of the bar: their depofitions being laid farther 
out in the fea, by reafon of the greater velocity of the current. , 

‘- © Having endeavoured to explain the mode in which the alluvion 

anaes the fea, we fhall next endeavour to explain the manner in 
ich the changes and modifications of the exiftiag alluvions are 

wrought, ) 

* The alluvions thus formed in the fea, are, in their original 
ftate; flat, and are alfo on a level with the ordinary furface of the 
fea: ‘bat as the furge repels that part of the depofited matter, which 
rifes to thé farface, it will be raifed fomewhat above the level: and 
as this agency has regularly operated on all the new-made allavion, 
it mutt have formed one continued level, but for the interpofition 
of the periodical floods, which have formed it igto a regular flope, 
correfpariding with its own. 

‘ As the alluvion, then, ‘is extended into the fea, fo is its level gra- 
dually raifed into a flope: an operation that is conftantly going 
forward, but which cannot keep pace with the extenfion, becaufe 
every addition to it occafions a deficiency in the flope. 

* Until the new formed alluvion was confiderably raifed, it muft 
have partaken very much of the charaéter given it by Herodotus; 
who fays, that in ancient times, “ the whole of Egypt, except the 
province of Thebes, was one extended :marfh:” Euterpe, 4: and 
that when “ the Nile rofe to the height of 8 cubits, all the latids 
above Meiiphis were overflowed.” (Eut. 13.) Both of thefe tra- 
ditions clearly point to a ftate of things that had exifted ; although, 
probably, at 4 périod too remiote to be fixed: for there muft have 
beed ‘a tiie when the Delta was not only a marth, but waseven ed« 
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vered: with water; and when the fea muft have advanced fo neat to 
the fite of Memphis, as to allow the annual flood to rife no higher 
than $.cubits, or 12 to'14 feet, at that place. He afterwards re- 
marks that it rofe 15 or 16 cubits in his time; which was the natural 
progrefs of things: as the point of contact of the land waters, with 
thofe of the fea, was removed farther. out. 

* So long as the alluvion of the Delta remained in the ftate of a 
marth, the waters of the Nile, through the want of declivity to 
carry. them off, and the preffure of the fea water from without, 
when the river was low, may be fuppofed to have formed a tiffue 
of Canals, interfperfed with lakes and marfhes. But when the land 
began to acquire fome degree of folidity in the upper parts of the 
Delta, canals, in the nature of drains, would be formed by the hands 
of men, and dykes raifed along the banks of rivers, in order to. ex- 
clude’ the redundant waters from the appropriated lands. And 


this is probably the period referred to by Herodotus, when he des 


{cribes “ the vaft and numerous canals by which Egypt is inter- 
fe&ted ;” and which he attributes to Sefoftris. . Euterpe, 108. He 
was alfo told, that the fame prince made a regular diftribution of 
the lands of Egypt, afligning to each Egyptian a fquare piece of 
ground; and that his revenues were drawn from the rent, which 
every individual annually paid him. 

‘ As the land rofe by depofitions, the waters would naturally con- 
fine themfelves to fewer channels; fince the land, when in a firmer 


ftate,, would require a greater force to divide it. Ata time when 
the upper part of the Delta had acquired a degree of firmnefs and — 


elevation, we learn from our author, that three natural channels, 
alone, conveyed the waters of thé Nile to the neighbourhood of the 
fea ; a quarter in which the alluvial land mutt ever be regarded as 
in ah inyperlect ftate of formation, At prefent, two alone convey it 
to the fame quarter, during the feafon when the river is not fwoln ; 
and oue.of thefe is growing fhallow. Can it be doubted, then, that 
a delta’ is (comparatively fpeaking) land in an imperfed ftate of 
forniation ; that the natural progre{s toward completion is that of 
the river’s confining itfelf to fewer channels; and that the inundas 
tion, from being a ‘complete mafs of water, {pread uniformly over 
the. country, becomes merely an overflowing of the river, extending 
toa certain diftance, and forming the country adjacent to each bank, 

into a flope of feveral miles in breadth, of which the higheft part is 
the cr¢{f of the bank itfelf; from the circumftance of its depofiting 
more fediment near the bank, than ata diftance from it? But as 
long.as the’alluvion continued too flat to communicate a fufficient 
velocity to she river, when in its low ftate, it would continue to 
feparate itfelf into many different fireams, although one of them 


would probably furpats all the reft in bulk, On the above prin= ~ 


ciple, then, as the greater flope, defcribed in page 485, extends itfelf 
downwards, the Delta ought to retire from it: or, in other words, 


jhe river, in its courfe through the high level, fhould flow unique; ~ 
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and the bafe of the Delta fhould gradually contract ; andthis, ‘we 
truft, will be fatisfaforily proved in the fequel.’ . P. 488. + 


Obfervations of fimilar curiofity and importance alfo occur 
with regard to the currents in the fea on the African coafts; 
which the major has the high merit of firft applying to the 
jlluftration of general geography. The fection relative to thé 
Oafes is replete with information; but we were furprifed to 
find the major (p. 563), in oppofition to his own map of 
Africa, affuming the pofition, which’ we had before afferted, 


that Santaria is the fame. with Siwa. We with that he would 


imitate our candour, and, when he points out our miftakes, 
at the fame time give us credit for our difcoveries. 

We were yet more furprifed (in the twenty-firft fe&tion) to 
find that the major was emploving a whole army of engineers, 
and a battery of mathematical calculations, to eftablith this 
very point; which had long 380 impreffed us, from, comparing 
modern travels with the Arabic geographers, He has how- 
ever the merit of demouftrating that the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon was really difcovered by Mr. Browne; a circum- 
ftance fince confirmed by Mr. Horneman, who, we fincerely 


hope, will be preferved from numerous dangers, and return. 


with ample. information concerning the interior of Africa, 
At the fame time, we muft exprefs our wifhy that the major 
would in future abandon ‘a tone of decifion when treating 


of fo doubtful a fcience as the geography of tiftant regions ; 
for he will frequently find that the erection of mathematical. 


principles upon fandy foundations is a moft dangerous. abufe. | 


We particularly allude to his calculations upon diurnal jour- 
neys, in themfelves uncertain, as has been lamentably proved 
in the recent difcovery of the latitude of Mourzouk, which: 
differs no Jefs than two degrees, or near one hundred and ws 


miles, from the major’s mathematical demonftrations. . Sach: 


mifapplications of mathematical procedure are the more pe- 
rilous, as they may difguife the groffeft-error under the mafk 
of the moft, authentic truth. _Sufpenfe is always unpleafant to 
the human mind, and a young writer may be pardoned for 
being a ftranger to the learned ignorance recommended by 
Mr. Gibbon ; but even the formal engraving of a map gives it 


an afpect of reality ; and it is far more fafe totally to omit, . 
what is uncertain, than, by giving ideal rivers and pofitions, ~ 


to miflead the traveller, and perhaps induce him to propagate 
unintentional error, If we fuppofe, for inftance, that a river 
18 laid down in any imaginary diretion; a traveller may be 
induced to Jofe his time, and perhaps his life, in fearch of a 
non-exiftence ; while, perhaps, if he had only trufted to his 
own {pirit of inquiry, he might have made a real and imports 
ant difcevery. | : : 
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_ The major (in page 679) computes that a day’s fail among 
the ancients did not,exceed thirty-five miles. On this and 
other occafions, he mentions the voyage of Nearchus without 
even a hint that the learned and refpectable Dr. Vincent has 
written one word on the fubjeé&t ; and thé tranflator of Han- 
no’s voyage is only once mentioned. Thefe eircumftatices 
feem to favour of a monopolifing {pirit, and to imply that the 
major’s greatnefs is not only fuper-emifient, but folitary ; an 
that, as (oe faid of .Addifoh, he wifhes fo ftifle his brethren 
and reign alone. | , 
“On the 


, On ct of , 
the major would have ufed the work of Goffelin, which he 


might have procured a.twelvemonth before his owti work 


made its appearahce:- On this and other occafions we have 


frill deeply to regret the. major’s want of bibliographical 
knowledge. In treating of Babylon, he borrows his aecount 
of lrctede's difcoveries from an Englith magaziné, ap6- 
logifing for his ignorance where the originals can be found 
while they firft appeared, if we miftake not, in the Journa 


des Savans, and were thence tranfctibed into that common. 


journal, the Efprit des Journaux. ‘ 

_-As we have the advantage of pofféffing Goffelin’s work, wé 
fhall take the opportunity of giving a curfo collation of his 
fentiments on the fubjeé&t. Goffelin fappofes that the voyage 


- of Hanno did not extend beyond Cape Non; and he inferé 


that the ifland of Cerné is now Fedal. Major Renneéll, on the 
contrary, fuppofes that the fouthern Horn, or termination of the 
voyage of Hanno, was Sherborough Sound! Non nofirum e 


tantas componere lites. We have litle doubt that Goffelin has. 
too much reftricted the voyage of Hanno; and perhaps major — 


Rennell has extended the courfe too far; but, of the two opi- 
nions, we prefer the latter, In difcuffling the inland géo- 
graphy of the ancients, for inftance that. of Scythiag it is fafe 
and proper to reftriét the boundaries; but this obfervation 
cannot be equally applied to maritime difcoveries, in which a 
fhip may pafs from one headland to another without any 
knowledge of intermediate regions, ‘The major infers that 


the ifland of Cerné is that now termed Arguin near Cape 


Blanco; yet Ptolemy places it midway between the Strajt of 
Gibraltar, and the Canary Iflands. -The major fuppofes that 
Madeira is the Pcea of Ptolemy; and, if fo, Cerné muft have 


"been one of the Canary Iflands. Ie is probable that Ptolemy, | 


as well as more modern geographers, fometimes put down the 
fame object under different names, and fometimes in one lati- 
titude, fometimes in another, juft as he happened to ‘calculate 
the day’s fail or the day’s journey.. That geographer might 
alfo confound intelligence of rethote periods, and depofit 9g 





fubject of the voyage of Hanno, wé expected that 
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iis map$ in a mathernatital form the fame ifland or the fate 
region under different names and with different longitudes arid | 

_datitades, But this fubjeét would requite a differtation, and 
we have already exceeded our propofed limits. We fhali 
therefore conclude with,a few remarks on this laft fe@ion, 

- that there may be no octafion to teturn to this particular fub- 
ject in a future atticle. When thé major obferves (p. 729), 
that, if Cerné was only five ftadia.in circumference, it could - 
not have admitted a city and colony, he certainly forgets aD hong 
The iflands in the Gulf of Biflago (p. 730) can hardly be ide 
tified with the fiuigle large ifland mentionéd in Hanno’s voy~ 
age, rendered remarkable and edfily diftinguifhed by a lake of 
falt water. When the major proceeds in the next page to 
explain this away by alluvial changes, he only dhows that the 
difficulty is vety great; and when we leatn from his now 
(p- 734) that the general maps of Africa err feveral degrees of 

-lengitude in the extent of the Guinea coaft, we have the lefs 
occafion to wonder at any aticient errors. His opinion, that 
the Horns of Hanno were bays or inlets and not promontofies; 
28 has been altvays fuppofed both in ancient and modern times, 
we fhall not defend, but muft rather deplore his deficiency of 
kitowledge in the learned languages. Of Bougainville he obs 
ferves that ‘ his judgement appears to have forfaken hit en- 
tirely ;’ but the fubjéc is fo full of difficulties, that any rigid 

cenfure cannot juftly be applied even to the groffeft viitabes 
which may arife in its illuftration. 


(To be continued.) 
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Effays on the Pidturefque, as compared with the Sublime and the 
Beautiful, and, on the Ufe of fudying Pittures, for the Pur- 
pose of improving real Landfcape. By Uvedale Price, Efq. 
Vel. {I, 8vo. ts. Boards. Robfon. 


WE have often noticed Mr. Price's peculiar dotrines, atid 
‘examined the firit volume of thefe effays in our XXIIId 
(N. A. p. 426). We thought we perceived a more. conci- 
liating manner in the letter to Mr. Repton, intended as a fup- 
plement to the éffays, and héped for a little favour for the 
trimmed lawn and utibroken banks; but Mr. Price ftarts again 
into his former doétrines, and retains with rigour every part 
of his own fyftem. 

Our readers will recolle@, that this author oppofes the doc- 
thine and practice of Browh, in giving to grounds of every 
kind the fanienefs and monotony derived from an exquifite 
polith ; contending, that the piQurefque requires management 
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of .a- different kind—the ragged borders of the lake, the 


wreathed roots of an aged wee, the high-banked lane, the 


lines dharpened by abrupt finuofities. In objection to this we_ 
obferved, that the fcene at home is ufually expected to be 


adorned with greater neatnefs; that there we feek repofe; 
that the irregularities which the picturefque requires fatigue 


the eye and ruffie the pleafing calm which we expect near | 
our habitations. Having premifed thefe leading points, which _ 


are applicable to the author’s doétrines and our opinions in 
this article, we will follow the elegant ang ingenious effays in 
a line. as fmoothly flowing as Mr. Brown himfelf could have 
devifed, and ‘as diftant from the fharp returns, the picturefque’ 
poignancy of criticifm, as even Mr. Price could with. 

The firft effay is on artificial water... It is truly excellent, 
and may be read with advantage even by a follower of Mr: 
Brown. |In fact, a lake muft always be in fome degree arti- 
ficial ;, for it muft be at leaft kept to an uniform level, and the 
rival fyftems, will differ only with refpec to the outline, whe- 
ther it fhould be fmoothly polithed or left in its natural rug- 
gednefs.,.. The broken rock, the half-difcovered antique root, 
&c, certainly depend on the nature of the furrounding {cenery ; 
and our author, when he {peaks of thefe in fuch general terms, 
falls into. as great an efror as his antagonift, who would clump 
a foreft- and polifh a mountain. Yet Mr. Price’s ideas of 
adorning the ufual {mooth regularity of thefe artificial lakes, 
under fome reftrictions, are very ingenious, | 


‘It may be objected to the ftyle I have recommended, that» 


from the aukward attempts at picturefque effeét, fuch fantaftic © 
works would often be produced, ‘as might force us to regret even 


the prefent monotony. I have no doubt, that very diverting per- 
formances in ‘roots, ftones, and rock-work, would be produced, and 
that’alone I fhould ‘reckon as no little gain; for who would not 
prefer an abfurd, but laughable farce, to a flat infipid piece of five 
acts? There is, however, another very eflential difference. Ina 
made river there is fuch an incorrigible dulnefs, that unlefs the 


banks themfelves be totally altered, the moft judicious planting will _ 


not entirely get the better of it: but let the moft whimfical ime, 
prover make banks with roots, ftones, rocks, grottos, caverns, of 
every odd and fantaftic form, even thefe, by means of trees, bufhes, 


trailing plants, and of vegetation in general, may. in a fhort time _ 


have their abfurdities in a great degree difguifed, and flill under 
that difguife, be the caufe of many varied and ftriking effes: how 


much more fo, if the fame materials were difpofed by a fkilful artift !. 
There are, indeed, fuch advantages arifing from the moifture and _ 
' vegetation which generally attend the near ‘banks of water, that 
even quarry ftones fimply placed againft a bank, however crude — 


their firft appearance, foon become picturefque ; mofles and weathere 
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ftains (the certain confequence of moifture), foon enrich and diver- 


fify their furface, while plants of different kinds {pring forth between 
their feparations, and craw] and hang over them in various direc- 


. tions. If ftones thus placed upright like a wall, nay if a wall itfelf, 


may by means of fuch accompaniments have an effect, what an 
infinite number of . pleafing and ftriking combinations might be 
made, were an improver, with ‘the eye of a painter, to fearch for 
ftones of fuch forms and tints as he could employ to moft ad- 
vantage! were he at the fame time, likewife to avail-himfelf of 
fome of thofe beautiful, but lefs common flowering and climbing 
plants, which in general are only planted in borders, or againft 
walls! we fee-what rich mixtures are ‘formed on rocky banks, by 
common heaths and furze alone, or with the addition of wild rofes 
and wood-bines ; what new combinations might then be made in 
many places with the Virginia creeper, periploca, trailing arbutus, 
&c. which though, perhaps, not more beautiful, would have a new 
and more dreffed appearance! Many of the choice American plants 
of low growth, and which love fhade, fuch as kalmeas, and rhodo- 
dendrons, by having the mould they moft delight in placed to the 
north, on that fort of thelf which is often feen between a lower and 
an upper ledge of rocks, would be as likely to flourifh as in a gare 
den: and it miay here be remarked, that when plants are placed in 
new fituations, with new accompaniments, half hanging over one 
mafs of itone, and backed by another, or by a mixture of rock, 
foil, and wild vegetation, they affume fo new a character, fuch a 
novelty and brilliancy' in their appearance, as. can hardly be con- 
ceived by thofe who only fee them in a fhrubbery, or a botanical 
garden, In warmer afpeéts, efpecially in the more fouthern parts 
of England, bignonias, paffion-flowers, &c. might often grow luxe 
uriantly amidft fimilar accompaniments; thefe we have always feen 
nailed againft walls, and have but little idea of their effect, or even 
of that of vines and jeflamines, when loofely hanging over rocks, 
and ftones, or over the dark coves which might be made among 
them.’ Pp. 46, 


In the management of water, as leading the eye to béau- 
tiful objects, and concealing thofé lefs pleafing to which the 
attention would be otherwife led, as well as:in the-manage-. 
ment of a natural river, Mr. Price difplays an accurate and 
refined tafte. But, in the banks of his artificial water, he flill 
withes to leave the little angles, the miniature bays and pro- 
montories, the fringe of rufhes or of plants, which, we think, 
give the appearance of careleffnefs and neglect. We matt 
ftill recur to our original principle, that, at home, all fhould be 
ornamented and oolithe » but, at a diftance, more wild ahd 
picturefque: in every country the garden fcenery is oppofed 
to that around; and, when inelofures were comparatively few, 
eur garden plots were divided by ftraight lines. Thefe now 
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furrouhd us, and of courfe we arrange our gardens difa 


On the whole, with the exception of our author’s principle, 


his hobby-horfe,; which he often rides with little mercy, we . 


have been highly pleafed with this eflay. Webefore noticed 
fome of his digreffions feattered in the notes. They are more 
numerous. than in the former volume, and they are often 
highly interefting. We thall fele& one which has much 


pleafed us. .An unexpected excurfus of this kind varies the 


fcenery,; and renders our author’s piturefque.ideas ftill moré 
entertaining. 


o 


‘ All that part of the fable which relates to the form and pofition 
of the Cyclops’ eye, is by many fuppofed to have been invented 
fince the time of Homer: it is certain that he-is perfeétly filent 
With refpeé& to them both. Some of his moft diligent interpreters 
have alfo thought that he never intended to reprefent Polyphemus 
as having been originally of a different formation from other men, 
but merely as having loft an eye by fome accident; and at Catanea, 


jn Sicily, there is a fculpture in relief, which does reprefent him 


according to this idea. I muft own, that notwithftanding thefe 
authorities, I am ftill inclined to think, that Homer did mean te 
¥eprefent the Cyclops in general, as a one-eyed race by nature 
whatever may have been his notion of the form and pofition 

that one eye, There is a paflage in Strabo which clearly proves 
that he was of that opinion: {peaking of Homer’s mixing truth 
with falfehood, he fays, that he probably borrowed rss wovopcareg 
xuxrwmas, from the hiftory of the Arimafpians. I lately, alfo, heard 
an obfervation which ftrongly influenced my opinion. At the timé 
I was writing this note, I mentioned the fubject of it in company 
with fome friends of mine, very much verfed in all claffical learn. 
ing. One of them, whofe words in public and private have fuch 
weight, that the flighteft of them are recolleéted, faid, he was per- 
fuaded that Polyphemus never had more than one eye; for if he 
had ever had two, Homer would not have omitted telling us how 


he had loft one of them. This remark, though flightly thrown out, 


ftirick me as containing gteat juftnels of obfervation, and great 
knowledge of Homer’s character. 

‘ But though Homer is filent as to the form and pofition of the 
éye, both thefe circumftances, as likewife the etymology of the 
name, Cyclops, are mentioned with remarkable exaétnefs in the 
Theogony; a poem afcribed to Hefiod, but which, J believe, i 
generally thought to be pofterior both to him or Homer. 


© Mouvés & opbaamos merow emgneilo merwmw' 
Koxrwmes 0 ovou yoay eravomoy, olvex’ aoe GPE 
Kuxavcleoys opbarmos ceis evencilo wélomy. " 


x $ Euripides, who has written a whole play on the fubject of the 
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Cyclops, fays nothing of the form of the eye, and very flightly al- 
ludes to its pofition; with regard to the latter, Ovid has in two paf- 
fages followed Hefiod very exadtly. 

‘ Whatever may be thought of the merit of this iavention in 
poetry, it has certainly furnithed a very bad monfter in painting; 
for the artifts who-have reprefented a Cyclops, have placed the eye, 
not merely in the middle of the face (which poflibly werwaey, as 
well as frous, might, with a little licence, be fuppofed to fignify,) 
but ia the exact middle of the forehead, confidered feparately. Cat. 
Jimachus, and, after him, Virgil, have given a much more pictu- 
re{que image— 


—_ 


: * Toot O° om’ ogeuy 
Sasa wavoyayva, canes ioe Teroatociw 
Asivoy ImoyAaucovTa. Callimach. Hymnus in Dianam. 


’ Ingens, quod folum torva fub fronte latebat— 
| fEneid, Book 3. 


the exact reverfe of an eye in the moft open and confpicuous past 
of the face. ‘Theocritus dwells particularly on the thicknefs and the 
continued length of the eye-brow— 


<€ 





Aacin wey ofous ems Waryrt meTwm'w, 
EE wr'og Ceraras Bots WFECOy WS ple Koa. 


From thefe defcriptions, added to the general character in Homer, 
a much lefs unnatural, and, at the fame time, a more terrific mon- 
fier might have been produced, even fuppofing the popular fable 
to be in a great meafure adopted, The eye might for inftance be 
made central.and round; but be’ placed, according to the authori- 
ties I have juft quoted, under the forehead. Such an eye, half con- 
cealed by the overhanging eyebrow, and dreadfully gleaming from 
beneath it, would give a portentous character; yet dill, being fo 
accompanied, and being placed, if not in the ufual fituation, at 
leaft in the ufual line, would not, as I conceive, have that appears 
ance of ftupid blindnefs, which a Polypheme in painting (before his 
adventure with Ulyffes) always prefents. | 
‘ That appearance I take to arife, not folely from a pofition 

the ¢ye, fo different, and fo diftant from its ufual fituation, but alfo, 
becaufe the painters have marked the fockets of the two eyes, pro- 
bably from finding, that when the whole {pace between the brow 
and the cheek was filled up, the face loft its form, and became a 
fhapelefs lump: and yet, on the other hand, when the fockets of 
the eyes are ever fo flightly indicated, it is impoffible not to look 
there for the organs of fight; and not finding them there, the idea 
of blindnefs is unavoidably imprefled. Now, I believe, that if a 
fingle eye were placed immediately above the nofe, and under the 
brow, and no indication were made of other fockets, that fingle eye 
would, in that cafe, give the idea of vifion. Then the one, conti- 
nued, fhagey, eyebrow, fo ftrongly and diftinétly exprefled by The- 
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“¢ritus, which: feems to favour the idea of an eye in the centre, 


-would, above all things, give a dark and favage look to the giant 


cannibal: for the mere junction of the eyebrows is faid to have 


given un air finiffre to marfhal Turenne; a man-hardly lefs famed 
for the mildnefs of his nature than for his fkill and valour in war) 
¢ Although I have ona former occafion difclaimed any critical 


knowledge of the Greek language, I mutt add to this long note, by. 


making an acknowledgment of the fame kind. I fhould be forry 
to be fufpected of making a parade of erudition, if I really were 
-poflefied of any ; much more, having no fuch pretenfions. I thought 
the fubject new and curious; I wifhed to colleét, and to commu- 
nicate whatever might throw light upon it; and I have on thisy as 


on many other occafions, received great afliftance from my inge- © 


nious and learned friends.’ P. 114. 


The fecond effay relates'to the decorations near the houfe ; 
in other words, the garden. We here expected to meet with 
fome foftening of Mr. Price’s rigour refpecting the piftu- 
refque. We fondly hoped, that he would have admitted a 
little regularity of fmoothed, nicely cut edges of the turf, and 
the grafs foft and matted by frequent mowing. (We find, in- 
ink, in different parts, a little relaxation in admitting the 
trimmed walk of gravel, as this is in general artificial ; but 
the palinodia, if intended, is not very fatisfactory. We re- 
ceive, however, ample amends. The modern fyftem of placing 
the infulated houfe on a lawn, as if brought by genii from a 
more characteriftic fituation, is juftly and feverely reprehend- 
ed. In its naked majefty it feems mifplaced, for even the den 
of a brute is furrounded by its kindred foreft, “The remarks 
on the Italian gardens are interefting ; but we fufpect that our 
author’s prediletion arifes in part from having feen them in 
a decaying ftate, when the varied difcolourations of the mar- 
ble and the neglected trees gave a picturefque appearance and 
form to what might have been originally too exaét for the 
painter’s tafte; as fis preference of the paved terrace with the 
parapet is more obvioufly connected with the breaks arifing 
from decay. Indeed an early predile€tion for a garden in the 
old form may have reconciled him to the flights of fteps, ter- 
races, &c. f rom the fame fource, he feems to derive the pre- 
ference for the ancient upright fountains, and we catinot for- 
bear tranfcribing fome digreflive remarks-on this fubjec. 


‘ The abbé de Lille, who has very pointedly ridiculed the little 
fountain, and the ftatues in a citizen’s garden, and all fuch attempts 
to be magnificent in miniature, has done juftice to the real magni- 
ficence and fplendour of thofe:on a large fcale, and has celebrated 
them in verfes well fuited.to the effeéts he has defcribed. _ Mr. 
Mafon, on the other hand, has altogether condemned upright foun- 
tains with their decorations, and the principle on which they are 
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made. He had certainly a good: right to objeét to them in the 
Englith garden, of which he has made Simplicity the arbitrefs ; Wut 
to condemn them abfolutely, and univerfally, favours. more of a 
national prejudice than of genuine comprehenfive tafte. As I-feel 
fomething of a national pride, Iam forry. to give a decided. prefer- 
ence to the French poet in point of juftnefs and liberality ; but I 
have often thought that Mr. Mafon’s paffion for the two. words, 
fimplicity and liberty, has in this, and in other inftances, betrayed 
him into opinions and fentiments of a very contracted kind. Upoa 
this occafion he fays, : 

- “ Thy poet Albion fcorrts 
E’n for a cold unconfcious element 
To forge the fetters he would fcorn to wear.” 





It is dificult to fay, whether Simplicity, or Liberty, would have 
moft reafon to be difyufted with fo puerile a conceit.’ p. 186. 


The third effay relates to buildings, as connected with 
feenery. This eflay is perhaps lefs fatisfa€tory than the two 
others, not from any defect of the author, but from his treat- 
ing the fubje& in general as conneéted with landfcape paint- 
ing. It.is thus a part lefs fuitable to his original defign, but 
full of ingenious and juft remarks on the conduct of thofe 
painters who have introduced architecture into their landfcape 
{cenery. Blenheim is highly praifed by our author for mag- 
nificence and grandeur, and he enlarges on it with a prolixity 
which implies an early predileCtion:—but who is free from pre- 
judices of this amiable kind, and who would with to be free from 
them? The caitellated form full of bold, abrupt, and, in many 
points of view, picturefque projections, fhares alfo his praifes ; 
while the naked modern houfe, where each window has its 
brother, where each room furveys the fame {mopth trim and 
unvaried fcene, and where the floping roof, the dead enemy 
of pi€turefque beauty, recurs in every point of view, is fe- 
verely reprobated. ‘This effay appeared to us too ¢xtentive, 
The author, feemingly not always clear in his own views, 
wanders about his {abject ; and, though his ‘wanderings are 
varied with fkill, they at laft fatigued us. The following is a 


favourable {pecimen of his critici{ms. 
* It feems to me that the character of the architeture made ufe 


ef by the Roman and Florentine fchools, taken in a general view, 
and with the exceptions which in fuch views will occur, isa fe- 


_ date, folemn grandeur. That.of the Venetians, taken in the fame 


general manner, a gay and fplendid magnificence. Such general 
Characters will of courfe vary in each {chool according to the dif- 
pofition of the particular mafter; and I think in moft initances it 
may be obferved, that the ftyle of architecture is in unifon with 
that of the figures, ‘Titian, in whofe figures and general concep- 
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tions there is often a fimplicity unknown to Paul Veronefe, or to 
‘Tintoret, has the fame comparative fimplicity in his architeéture 5. 
Rill, however, it is of a very different caft from that of either of the 
fchools I have mentioned. But of all the painters who have flou- 
rifhed fince the revival of the art, none have equalled Paul Vero- 
_nefe, in the feftive pomp, in the theatrical fplendour and magnifies — 
cence of his buildings. The profufion of columns, open galleries, 
balluftrades, balconies; of buildings feen acrofs and behind othet 
buildings, with various and fingular effeas of lineal and aérial perfpecs 
tive—admirably accord with the profufion of figures with which 
he has peopled them, and with the ftudied contrafts of groups and 
attitudes, and the richnefs of their dreffes. As his fubjeéts were | 
frequently feftivals and banquets, to thefe may often be added the 
rich tints and ornaments of gold and filver plate, of urns, cups 
vafes, &c. The immenfe feale of his piétures, the facility wit 
which the whole is conduéted, and the extreme clearnefs and brits 
liancy of that whole, have fo captivated his countrymen, that his 
works are more celebrated at Venice than even thofe of his morg 
exalted rival Titian. 

* Fintoret, lefs dignified in his figures than either of his cotem- 
poraries, was full of fingular and capricious inventions; and_ hig 
architecture partakes of the fame character*.’ Pp, 316. . 


We have expreffed fo much approbation of different parts 
of thefe effays that we need not add any general commenda- 
tion. We ae differed from Mr. Price in his principle, ' 
but we ought not on that account to omit that he deferves the 
higheft credit for a tafte equally exact and elegant, for acquis 
fitions folid, liberal, and polifhed ; communicated in a manner 
highly pleafing, though fometimes too porgnant. | 





* * No painter, whofe fubjects were ferious, ever placed the human figure 
much, and fo frequently out of the perpendicular, as Tintoret. The fame 
Dery could not fa well be taken with architeCture; but there is a drawing 
f his, that was in Sir Jofhua Reyroldé’s collection, and is now in my pofleffion, » 
where the fabje@ has enabled him to indulge his favourite propenfity ‘on ‘ 
building. “He has reprefchted the dream of a pope; who is lying in a flate 
hed adorned with @ canopy, and fupported hy emblematical figures : jhis ate 
tendants are flecping in <he room in various and fingular attitudes. Over the 
door, a cathedral church feems to be tumbling toward the pope, while a monk, 
on his knees, with his hands ftretchéd towards the portico, appears in the 4& 
of fupporting it. Rays of light iffue from the church, and, illuminating the’ 
face of the pope, glance upon the different ornaments of the bed, and on the 
fleeping attendants. Two other figures are at the door, the one lifting up t 
curtain of it, and difcovering part of an inner.room, in which isa ftrong effe 
of funfhine; the other advancing into the bedchamber. The whole compofi« 
tion, in point of fingularity and richnefs of invention, of no lefsfingular effedte 
of light and thadow, of the ftyle and difpofition ef the ornaments of the bed, 
the tables, and of ali the furniture, is in the higheft degree characterific of that 
wild and capricious, but truly original painter. 5 
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Annals of the French Revolution, by A. F. Bertrand de Moles 
" wille. (Concluded from Vol. XXVII..N.A. fio 192+) 


THE remaining years of the period included in thefe an- 
nals, teem with remarkable occurrences. The revolt of the 
gartifon of Nanci, the infurrections in various provinces, the 
deprivation of the clerical non-jurors, the intrigues of Mira~ 
beau, the flight and arreft of the king, the completion of the 
conftitutional code, the conference at. Pilnitz, and other im- 
portant fubjeéts of recital, are detailed in the two volumes 
which now demand our notice. 7 

M. Bertrand treats as vifionary the confpiracy imputed. to 
M. de Maillebois ; and an intelligent reader may perceive va- 
rious improbabilities in the accounts of the. plot. In the de~ 
tail of the commotions at Nanci, he agrees in fubftance with 
the marquis de Bouillé, by whofe memoirs we were enabled: 
to place that affair in aclear light *. His concluding remarks 
upon it are vague and trifling: ‘ ic has been (he fays) but too 
clearly proved, that the refult of the affair at Nanci did not 
fave the monarchy ; and it is not altogether improbable that.a 
different refult might have been of advantage to it.’ or ot 

He dwells on the difgrace and retreat of M. Necker. That 
this minifter was a better financier than ftatefman, and that 
his conduét was fometimes injudicious, we readily admit; but 
his intentions appear to have been good, and he wifhed to pro- 
mote the profperity of France. 

Of the guilt of the duke of Orléans in the outrages of Oc-- 
tober, 1789, our author is fully convinced; and he offers juft 
remarks on the report in which Chabroud vindicated that pro- 
fligate nobleman, at the time of the inquiry of the legiflative 
body into thofe enormities. 

—©T fhiall certainly not undertake to detail this work of darknefs, 
this monttrous tiffue of impofition and calumny vainly put toge-. 
ther, to give the air of fimple misfortunes to the moft execrable 
crimes, and caufe the authors of them to be acquitted by accufing 
their vi€tims. I fhall only fay, that the whole art of this report, or 
rather of this defence, confifts in mutilating, extenuating, or turn- 
ing into ridicule moft of the depofitions; in laying great ftrefs upon 
the moft infignificant ; and in overcoming the moft pofitive by the, 
fhamelefs affertion, that what a witnefs fwears pofitively he has feen 
and heard he may have thought he faw and heard, but that he wag 
deceived. It, was by fuch manifeft prevarications that the advocate 
Chabroud fucceeded in faving the duke of Orleans and his acoom- 
plices. from the difgrace of a judicial condemnation, but not from 
the fhame of having richly deferved it; for the publication of the 
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proceedings of the Chatelet left no doubt refpeting the. part thar 


had been taken by: the duke in the outrages of the sth ‘and 6th of 
Odtober.’* Vol..iiis Pp. tog. 


The debate which followed the prefentation of the report is 


fketched with fpirit ; and the writer clofes the account of this 
butinefs with | | 


- © a fublime inftance of the queen’s magnanimity, worthy of her 


great charaéter in thofe days of horror, when ‘fhe was furrounded - 


with poniards, and ftood firm amidft thofe outrages, the authors of 
which the Chatelet were to difcover and to profecute. The com- 
mittee of inquiry for the town having fent a deputation to her ma- 
jefty to obtain fuch information as fhe might be pleafed to give con- 
cerning the outrages of the 6th of October, the queen anfwered 
that the had nothing to fay: ‘ Never,” added fhe, “ will 1 turn 


informer againft the king’s fubjeéts.” The Chatelet fent a deputa- | 


tion to her majefty for the fame purpofe, and to thefe her anfwer 
was: “I faw all, I knew all, I have forgotten alt.” Yet this no- 
ble princefs, born to do honour to the firft throne in the world, and. 
tobe the idol of nations, in France found aflaffins !. .. execution-_ 
ers!’... And thofe monfters are fuffered ftill to live!’ Vol. iii. 


P. 122. 


Other debates. of importance, in. which Mirabeau was a’ 
leading fpeaker, are given en abrégé in the third volume, feas' 
foned with fuch reflexions as the reader would expect from 
M. Bertrand. i 

The fecret negotiations between Mirabeau and the king’s 
minifters and friends are developed by our author, who alleges 
the information of M.de Montmorin as his chief authority, 
It is afhrmed, that the democracy of that intriguing politician’ 
confifted * in lowering to his own level thofe who were above. 
him, but not in raifing to it thofe who were below him.’ -In- 
deed, he was not, in ftri€tnefs of fpeech, a democrat. He was. 
rather a friend to monarchical government than to that polity. 
in which the people have the chief nef Confidering him as_ 
likely to yield to courtly perfuafions, Louis defired the count. 
de’ L. to confer with him ; and it foon appeared that he was. 
willing to a&t as the friend of his fovereign. He wrote ¢ a. 
very eloquent and circumflantial letter’ ‘to the king, frankly 
confeffing his errors, and pointing out the means of averting. 
the dangers which threatened the fecurity of the monarchy, . 
Louis was pleafed with this epiftle, and congratulated himfelf 


on the profpeét of a valuable friend in the writer. Of the 


plan propofed by Mirabeau, M. Bertrand has no original do« 
climents: he can only refer to his own memoranda. The, 
{cheme was difeuffed in ‘various conferences, and explained in 
a long-memorial, which refleQed great credit on the talents of 
ae oe 
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ifé writer, who drew a fpirited fketch of the leading features 
of the revolution, reprobated its atrocitiés, vindicated his pa- 
triotic iritentions, and propofed that a new national affembly, 
conftituted on a more folid and legitimate bafis than the sift 
ing one, fhould be conyoked ; that, according to the inftruc- 
tions given to the national reprefentatives by their eleétors, a 
moderate,and judicious conftitution ihould be drawn up, and 
fan@tioned by thé king: ‘To promote thefe purpofes, he ad=~ 
vifed that commiffioners fhould be fent into the eighty-three 
departrhents, and periodical papers diftributed, cautioning the 
people againfl the licéntfous and diforganifing views of the 
factious sorrel Thefe democrats he foon after openly at- . 
tacked jg the affembly, with fuch addrefs, as not to lofe his po- , 
pulayity ; and he obtained the confidence of the royalifts, with- 

wit encouraging them in their fchemes of defpotifm. He did 
“not live, however, to execute his project: On his death-bed, 
he expreffed a high opinion of his own importance, and 
feemed to confider himfelf as the chief prop of the monarchy. 
To his.attendant friends he faid, ‘ It is not for me, that you 
have occafion to weep, but for the monarchy, which defcends 
with me to the grave.’—-‘ His words (fays M. Bertrand) were 
but too true.’ 7 . 
_ Among the notes annexed to this part of the work, we meet 
with one that feems to evince an unfeeling heart. : 


The abbé de Jararite, * bifhop of Orleans,-a man of ho cha- 
rater, virtue, or talents of any kind, efcaped death only by his 
difgufting infignificancy: © His life was fpared, becaufé he was not 
found worth the trouble of -guillotining.. Reduced, at prefent, to 
the loweft ftate of mifery, his turpitude difgraces the very rags that . 
cover him.’ , Vol. iii. p. 428. . 

Thus‘does M. Bertrand, after an incorreét affertion in the 
firft fentencé of the,paragraph, and.an unimeaning remark in 
the fecond rejoice 4p the misforttmnes and difgrace of a demo- 
cratic prieft»aot foutmuch, we may fuppofe; from a detefta- 
tion of his vices} as from indignation at his political conduct: 

After the deceafe of Mirabeau, vatjous plans of counters 
revolution were framed by fome of the .principal royalifts, 
Fhat* which was-devifed by: M. de Montmorin chiefly des - 
pended on an oftenfible coalition between Louis and feveral 
of the European potentates, whofe fuppofed views of military 
interference might affift the fchemes of internal arrangement 
propoled by the ariftocratic party. As foon as’ a. hoftile ma= 
nifefto fhould have been sublithed by thefe potentates; the 


king was to repair to the frontiers, put himfelf at the head of 

‘an army, fummon the affembly to the vicinity of his camp, 

and adjuft a complete reconciliation between Frarice and the 

‘allverfaries of her revolution. ta while he revolyed dif 
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ferent {fchemes in his mind, deputed Alphonfo de Durfort to 
concert meafures with the count d’Artois and the emperor. 
A meeting took place at Mantua, 6n the 2oth of May, 17915 
and a plan was adjufted for the mareh of a German hoft and 
other armies to the French frontiers, and for the profecution 
of fuch meafures as might refcue Louis from danger, and: 
give him a competent degree of power and authority. It ap- 
pears, that the king of Great-Britain, as elector of Hanover, 
was defirous of entering into the confederacy ; but it was par- 
ticularly ftated in the agreement, that his neutrality, in his 
royal capacity, might be depended upon. 

The emperor advifed the king and queen of France to re- 


linquifh the intention which they had formed of retiring from 


Paris ; judicioufly obferving, that 


“ the only obje&t that ought to take up their majefties’ attention; ' 


is to employ every pofitble means to increafe their popularity, to 
take advantage of it when the time fhould come, and fo that the 


people, alarmed at the approach of the foreign armies, fhould find - 


their fafety only in the king’s mediation, and their fubmiffion to his 
majefty's authority. ‘This is the emperor’s opinion. He depends 


folely on this plan of condwét for the fuccefs of the meafures which ” 


he has adopted, and particularly requefts that every other may be 
given up. What might happen to their majefties, if in their flight 
they fhould not -be able to efcape a barbarous vigilance, makes him 
fhudder with horror. His Imperial majefty thinks that their ma- 
jefties’ fureft. courfe is the movement of the armies of the allied 
powers, preceded by threatening manifeftos.” Vol, iv. P.. 73. 


The impatience of Louis and Antoinette, however, prompt- 


ed them to-hatten towards Montmedi, that they might enjo 


the protection of the army commanded by the’ marquis de 
Bouille, The particulars of their flight, and their arreft ‘at 
Varennes, are well known, | 164 

We pafs over feveral details, to arrivé at the completion of 
the conftitutional fyftem. The king’s counfellors were divided 
on the fubje& of his acceptance of the conftitution. Some 
advifed him to accept itunconditionally ; others provifionally : 
the former prevailed, by urging the dangers.which might at- 


tend:a refufal. Of the ftate cf parties at this time, a repres 


fentation, to which few objections can be made, is given by 
M. Bertrand. Wewall:prefant our readers witha part of his 


fetch. 


* The réal fabricators of the conftitution, fuch as Target, Thoy- 
ret, Emery, Defmeuniers, &c. acknowledged M. de la Fayette as_ 
their nominal-leadér ;. but before the king’s departure for Mont- 


medy they yielded, whether willingly or not, to the direétion.of the 
Lameths, Duport, and Barnave,all enemies of M, de la Fayette, 
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fpecaufe he rivalled them in popularity, -and counterbalanced their 
power by the empire he poffeffed over the hearts of the bourgeois 
at Paris, and over all the enthufiaftic admirers of the Rights of 
Man, of which he had been the mover, fo true is it that popular 
heroes conftantly refemble one another in one particular, which al- 
ways makes them enemies when it does not unite them; the love 
of exclufive power, 

‘ The king’s arreft formed a new zra in the revolution, which 
may be regarded as the epocha of the diforganization of all-the par- 
ties, one only excepted, which reaped an advantage from the fall 
of the others. The Jacobins having endeavoured in vain to bring 
the king to a trial, and proclaim France a republic, turned upon 
the conftitutionalifts, who oppofed it, drove them from their poft, 
and took poffeffion of it themfelves, . Briffot, who was then the foul 
of this club, and the chief of the fecret committee, who directed 
its operations, judged very rightly that the Jacobins could not over- 
turn this weak conftitution by any other means than by adopting 
it; and that it was by declaring themfelves its guardians, they might 
difcredit its authors, and fucceed in deftroying the remainder of roy- 
alty, which the latter had lett defenceleis. 

‘ The leaders of the conftitutional party feeing themfelves thus 
attacked, and in danger of being foon fupplanted*by the moft fe- 
rocious revolutionitts, divided into two fects; one of them, hoping 
to retain the favour of the populace, preferved the appearance and 
language of the Jacobins, who, neverthelefs, denounced them as 
traitors ; the other party, ftill more odious to them, fecretly attached 
themfelves to the king, without adopting or propofing any meafure 
to refcue him from danger.’ Vol. iv. P. 314. | 


It was before the king’s affent had been given to the new 
conftitution, that the conference at Pilnitz, which gave rife to. 
fo many vague reports, occurred. Our author’s account co- 
incides with that which the reader will find in a former vo- 
lume of our Review *, 

To the work are annexed fome important papers; but it is 
not neceflary to particularife them. Upon the whole, we may 
recommend thefe volumes as highly ufeful to thofe writers who 
may undertake the hiftory of the French revolation. T 
will amufe, and occafionally intereft, the general reader, thou 
many parts may prove tedious from the author’s want of ani- 
mation. Of the merits of the tranflation we cannot form an 
accurate judgement, as we have not feen the original ; but we 
may fafely pronounce that it is more faithful than elegant, 
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Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters. Tranflated from’ the Arabia 
and Perfian. By Fonathan Scott. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cas 


dell and ‘Davies. 1800, 


THE ingenious tranflator of Ferifhta’s Hiftory of India, — 


and of the Bahar-Danuth, or Perfian Tales of Inatulla, now 
prefents us with one of the moft entertaining’ mifcellanies that 
can amufe thofe who read merely for pleafure, and one of the 
moft interefting to thofe orientalifts who feek for profit and 
inftruction. An ample ftock of Arabic and Perfian manu- 
feripts has fupplied him with curious materials ; and in the fe- 
le€tion and tranflation he has evinced judgement, tafte, and 
abilities. : : 
~The firft part of this work (which is dedicated to Mr. 
Haftings) contains feveral tales from a valuable fragment of 
the Arabian Nights, lately procured in Bengal : thefe are tranf- 
‘ated with a fidelity which does not preclude animation and 
‘fpirit. ‘The tranflations are, indeed, as literal as the difference 
of idioms will admit. This appears from one of the tales 
(the Story of the Painter), of which the original Arabic has 
been printed in the Oriental Collections. The hiftory of ¢ the 
‘Labourer and Flying Chair’ occupies the firft part of this vos 
lume. © Then follows the * Story of the King, his Son, Con- 
‘eubine; and Seven Viziers,’ ‘which clofes the tranflation of the 


Arabian fragment. | 


* In the fecond part are ‘comprifed mifcellaneous anecdotes | 


and jefts, tranflated’ from Perfian manufcripts, particularly 
from one enfitled the Zohfet al. Mujailis, or * Zeft to Com- 
pany,’ and another, called Uxsculleaut Ubbeed Zhakaunce, or 
the * Bons-AZots of Ubbeed the Jefter.’ | ) 

This wag was probably (as captain Scott conjectures) the 
-droll of fome eaftern prince. At, what time he exifted, the 
tranflator is uncertain, as the manufcript ufed by him wants 


¢ the preface or mtrodugtion.’ But we are enabled to fix the 


date of his exiftence with fome degree of accuracy. One of 
-his’ works, in a manufeript now before us, contains a date— 
anno Hegire. 677, (anno Domini 1278); this work is entitled 
‘Kenz al Letayef. Another date, occurs in the laft diftich but 
one of his Faul nameh, anno Hegire 666, A. D, 1267. From 
this antiquity we may perhaps be induced to allow the claim 
“of the Perfian Ubbeed to a muluplicity of jefts and witticifms, 


long: afcribed to Joe Miller, or fome other parent of Euro- 
ean-origin... he writer of this article could, without. much — 


difficulty, trace many hundreds of our familiar jefts and fto- 
ries to an oriental fource, by exhibiting them in the original 


languages from manufcripts of indifputable authenticity and 


antiquity. 
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‘After this digreffion, we fhall proceed to lay before the 
reader a few fhort anecdotes from the fecond pore of the mif- 


cellany, fome of which will'throw: light on the manners and 
cuftoms ‘of eaftern nations, while others may excite a {mile. 


¢ Tt is related, that three hundred captives were brought before 
a conqueror, who ordered them to be put to death, A youth a- 
mong them exclaimed,“ Let us not, O fultaun, die thirfty *.” 
He commanded them water, and they all drank; when the youth 
exclaimed, “ O king, we are thy guefts, and we know that thou 
refpecteft the rights of hofpitality.” The king releafed them im- 
mediately.” P. 216. 


~ 


‘'Tt is related, that an oppreflive prince, under whofe tyranny 
his fubje&ts had long groaned, fuddenly altered his condué .and. 
became juft and beneficent. A favourite, who had the liberty of 
faying what he pleafed, one day enquired the caufe of this altera~ 
tion in his conduct. The prince replied, * I was one day hunt- 
ing, when‘I beheld a dog gnawing favagely the leg of a fox. An 
attendant threw a ftone at the fox, but it miffed him, and broke 
the leg of the dog. At that inftant a horfe kicked the attendant; 
and maimed him; when. immediately the horfe’s foot funk into.a 
hole, and he was lamed. The fight of fuch retribution of injuries 
awakened me from the flumber of heedleffnefs, and I became fen- 
fible, that tyranny could not long be borne in the world; that every 
foot muft rife againft it, and every arm be uplifted to drive it from 


the earth.” P. 222. 





at 
¢ Hafhim, fon of the caliph Abd al Malek; coming out of ‘this 
palace, met a one-eyed perfon, whom he tommanded to be feized 
and imprifoned. ‘ What is my fault?” faid the unhappy wretch. 
* Thou art one-eyed,” exclaimed the tyrant, and. meeting a one- 
eyed perfon is ominous of ill luck}. “** Gracious heaven! (fe- 





joined the man) if the having only one eye is unlucky, it can be 


only fo to himfelf; but meeting a tyrant is an omen of ill to others. 
Perceiveft thou not, that thy meeting me has done thee no harm, 
while my meeting thee hath involved me in misfortune?” Hathim 
. was confounded, and releafed the unfortunate man.’ Pp. 226,).... 


~~ 





© A refpectable perfonage has related, that when Nadir Shaw had 
conquered Hindooftan, and poffeffed himfelf of Dhely, the unfors 
tunate emperor Mahummud Shaw was confined to his haram in the 





* <To underftand this, it is neceflary to know, that in the uncorrupted 
times of the orientals, a drop df water, or any office of hofpitaliry, thewn to 
an enemy, was a fignal of forgivenefs. In hiftory, we mect with frequent in- 
ftances of the moft revengeful being furprized into clemency by fuch ftrata- 
gems as this anecdote relates. Poflibly the prifoners were fometimes inftructed 
by the princes to practife it, in order to fave the effufion of blood,’ 

26 The Ages are at prefent as fuperftitious as the anticnts.’ 
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citadel, While he and the nobles were anxioufly waiting. the de- 


Cifion of the conqueror refpecting them, Nadir fuddenly coms. 
manded them to his prefence; and feating Mahummud on the 


throne with himfelf, thus addrefled Kummir ad Dien, the vizier of 


Hindooftan: “ I have heard much of the mufical performers of 


this country; let fome be admitted.” Noor Bhay, the moft celea 
brated of her day for finging and dancing, was fent for*. She 
perceived that Nadir looked joyous, and full of fpirits ; while Ma; 
bummud Shaw was dejeéted, and low. She fang, with exquifite 
feeling, the following verfe : 

~"« At the fortows or joys of this world, be’neither depreffed, or 
elated, 

*‘ For each alternately prevail.” 

* Mahumniud was fo affected, that he burft into tears; at fight 
éf which the whole court fighed, and Nadir held down his head, 
invélved in thought, for a confiderable time. After an awful pate, 
he recovered himfelf, and having ordered a lack of rupees to be 
given to Noor Bhay, took off his koollah, and prefenting it to Ma~ 
hummiud, faid, “ Will it be accepted?” Mahummud, pulling off 
his turban, replied, “ On condition that you take this in exchange,” 


Nadir placed the turban upon his own head, and faid, “ May the 


émpire of Hindooftan be as formerly aufpicious to my brother !”” 
A general burft of acclamation filled the affembly, and afcended 
to the heavens.’ P. 231. 





‘* Byram Khan was ope day at his dinner, when one of the ate 
tendants burft into tears. Byram afked the caufe, when the youth 
faid, “ that the delicacies before him had reminded him of thofe he 
had enjoyed in the houfe of his father, who was a reduced gentle, 
man.” Byram replied, “If thou haft really been ufed to good 
living, tell me which is the niceft part of a fowl?” ‘ The fkin,” 
anfwered the youth +. Byram promoted him in his houfehold, 

‘ Some days after this, another domeftic, hoping to be noticed, 
while the khan was eating, blubbered dreadfully. The fame quef- 
tion was afked, and anfwer given, Byram, fufpeéting a trick, faid, 


«Tell me which ‘is the niceft part of a bullock?” “ The fkin,” re- 


plied the impoftor. Byram laughed, but made the foolifh fellow a 
handfome prefent. P.259. 





.$ Hatiffee, the author of the much-admired poem of Leila and 
Mujjenou, was fifter’s fon to Jami, to whom, when the work was 
finifhed, he carried it for perufal, requefting his prayers for its fuc- 
cefs. Jami was delighted, and highly praifed the performance. 
Hatiffee exclaimed, ‘** Would that I had written it fooner, fo that 





—— 
¢ Numberlefs are the anecdotes of this lady's mufical powers, fafcination, 
sedaigetey, and firauge mixture of virtues aud vices.’ 


the eaft.’ 


+ ‘The tkin, with forced meat tuffed under it, is efteemed a delicacy 
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ere now my work might have ‘been publickly known!” “ Ff all 
thou wanteft is celebrity,” faid Jami, “ let it be hung up in the 
preat market-place of the city, that all may fee it.”. “ True, my 
lord,” faid Hatiffee, * but how will they know the author?” Jami 
replied, “* Why, hang up thyfelf clofe to the book, that all may be 
convinced who was the compofer.” P, 304. ~ 


‘ 





‘ A taylor following the army was wounded im the head by an 
arrow. When the furgeon faw the wound, he told his patient, that | 
as the weapon had not touched his brain, there was no donbt of kis 
recovery. The taylor faid, “ If I had poffefled any brains, I 
fhould not have been here.” v. 306. 





‘Ina feafon of great drought, in Perfia, a {choolmafter at the 
head of his pupils marched out of Shirauz in proceflion, to pray 
for rain; when a humorous fellow afked where they were going? 
The tutor told him, and faid, “ He doubted-not but God would 
liften to the prayers of innocent children.” ‘My friend,” faid the 
humourift, “ if that was the cafe, I fear there would be no fcheol- 
mafters left alive.” P. 315. 





‘A very bad performer once in a coffee-houfe fang repeatédly in 
a thocking tone, “ Let a lover do what he may, he is excufeable.” 
The company were offended at his difcord, but he would not defiit, 
At length, a young fellow threw a cup of fherbet in his face, and 
the mufician being enraged, the huméurift cried out, “I am in 
love, I am in love, as-all my friends heré wel know.” —The mu- 
fician was forced to retire from the cutting laughter of the company,’ 
Pp. 316. | 

‘A man married, and his wife when feen by him proved to be 
very ugly, A few days after the nuptials, the faid to him, “ My 
life, as you have numerous relations, I wifh you would inform me 
before whom of them I may unveil.” “ My foul,” faid the mai, 
* if thou wilf but conceal thy face from me, I care not to whom 
thou fheweft it.” vp. 338. 





‘ A profligate fellow faid to a woman, “ Let me ‘kifs thee, that 
I may know who kiffes beft, thou, or my wife.” “. Go, and afk 
my hufband,” faid the, * for he can tell thee, as he has kiffed both 
of us.”> P. 319, i . . 








= ——_ 


* An aftrologer was condemned to the gibbet, when fome ‘one 
afked him why he did not forefee his fate, and avoid it, “ I faw 
clearly (faid he) that I was to be exalted, but I did not enquire of 
the ftars how it was to be,” P, 323. 





* A profligate infidel had embracgd the guffulmaun faith. When 
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he was circumcifed, the divines told him that he was now become 
-as it were new born. About fix months after his converfion, he 
was accufed, by fome zealous neighbours, of neglecting the rites 
of religion, and not faying his prayers.. “ My dear friends,”’ faid 

she, “ I amy but fix months did, and did you ever hear of one, at 


my age being able to pray?”’ Pp. 326. 





¢ At a banquet, when folving enigmas was one of the diverfions, 
Alexander faid to his courtiers, ‘* What is that which did not come 
*laft year, has not come this year, and will not come next year ?” 
A diftreffed officer-ftarting up, faid, “ It certainly muft be our ars 
_vears of pay.” The king was fo diverted, that he commanded 
him to be paid up, and alfo-encreafed his falary.’  P. 329. 





CA preacher in a mofque began the hiftory of Noah, with this 


quotation from the Koraun, “I have called Noah;” but, forget. 
ting the reft of the verfe, repeated the fame words over and over, 
At length, an Arab cried out, “ If Noah will not come, call fomes 


-body elfe.” P. 334. 


The third part of this volume confifts of letters from the 


emperor Aurungzebe, tranflated in a mafterly manner -from 
a Perfian manuicript colleGtion in three volumes, entitled 


_Adaub Aulumgeeree, or ‘Complimentary Epiftles of Aulum- 


geer,” preferved by his A@cer Moon/fhi, or principal Pertian fe- 
cretary.. Aurungzebe, who on his acceffion to the throne af- 
fumed the title of Aulumgeer, or ‘ Conqueror of the World,’ 
exhibits. in. thefe letters. his artful character and his affected 
zeal in the caufe of religion; for, while he was meditating his 
own aggrandifement by the perpetration of enormous crimes, 
even the depofition and imprifonment of his-own father, the 


"emperor Shah Jehaun, the murder of two brothers, and the 


expulfion of another, he adopteda cant of fanaticifin, which, 
as captain Scott juftly obferves, reminds us of Cromwell's 
‘ feeking the Lord.’ | 

We fal not, by any other extracts, anticipate the pleafure 
which will be found in the perufal of this work, The letters 
_will prove. valuable materials to future writers on the affairs 
of Hindooftan during the middle of the feventeenth century 
and the volume cannot fail of being favourably received, asit 
is entertaining, interefting, and inltraGiive, 


\ 
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Travels from England to India, in the Year 1789, by the Way 
of the Tyrol, Venice, Scandaraon, Aleppo, and over the Greet 
Defart to Buffora; with Infirudtions for Travellers; and an 
Account of the Expence of Travelling, &c,. By Major. Fohn 
Taylor, of the Bombay Efiablifhment.; Author of Confiderg- 
tions on a more [peedy Communication between Great-Britain 
and her Eajtern Dependencies. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1535. Boards. 
Carpenter. 1799,. 


THIS work recommends itfelf to the general reader by a 
yariety of entertaining anecdotes anda recital of interefting 
adventures, and to the oriental traveller, by the ufeful. tables 
and minute ftatements which it contains, tn the introdudction 


to the firft volume, the ingenious.author inquires how far the 


communication by the defert, between the eaftern and weltern 
worlds, has been beneficial to mankind., He begins with the 
epoch when Alexander penetrated to India by the route of 
Perfja, and traces the origin of our commercial intercourfe, 
andthe gradations by which we have afcended to our prefent 
pre-eminence and political influence in the fcale of nations. 
oe this introduction we will extrac the concluding paflage. 


* In the midft of this arduous and expenfive warfare, in which 
the political horizon daily wears.a new compleétion, the Britifh mi- 
niftry will no doubt bear in mind the claims of this country to’a 
port.or ports in the Mediterranean.. Now isthe moment when a 
permanent eftablifhment fhould be.effected ; and the Ifland of Can- 
dia at once prefents itfelf as the objeét of our choice. Such is the 
fiate of the Turkith empire, that the Porte would readily cede this 
valuable and important ifland to the crown of Britain. 

‘ It would appear that the French, like other reformers, have at- 
tempted to make religion fubfervient to their purpofe, and to be- 


ome acceflary in fome,meafure to ambition .and plunder. . The 


fhrine of the prophet, the chapel of Loretto, the pope, the fher- 
reeff of Mecca, and the lama, are equally refpef&ted.. I heardof a 
new religion while I was in, Arabia, which had been recently eftas 

lifhed, and, what was moi extraordinary, in'thewicinity of Mecca, 
but. the doétrines which it inculcated had not,fpread beyond ‘the 
bounds of a particular family, and it was.by no means likely to be- 
Come general, or to-extend over a country where prejudice and en- 
thufiafm are fo ftrongly rooted, and innovation ‘fo dangerous, and 
Where the paffions of the inhabitants and the’ influgnce of .climate 
end equally to fupport and promote the’ precepts of Mahomet, 

he deftiny of Buonaparte is fixed; dud although the. fplendour 
of his former days snay hereafter illumiie the page of hiftory, his 
expedition to Egypt will be recorded as.an act of extravagance and 


folly.’ Pr 35: a? 


i 
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We now proceed to the journal of major Taylor, who, § 
having procured a coach for the journey through Forope. aid @ 
furnifhed himf€lf with a confiderable ftock of portable foup, 
curry powder, and good tea, (articles recommended to all who end 
thdertaké an expedition to India over land) fet out from Lon. 
don with his lady, Mr. Blackader, an ingenious furgeon of 
he Madras eftablifhment, and two fervants, one a native of B® 

gal, who proved of little fervice, the other an Italian, fet 
whofe verfatility of talents, and dexterity in thé operations of 


cook, tailor, &c. rendered him highly ufeful. Embarking at whi 
Dover, the party arrived at Oftend on the 24th of Auguft, . 
°o 


#789. The travellers then proceeded through Germany to 7 
Venice ; and, after a tedious paffage from that port, they reachéd ap 
the ifland of Zanté. Here the polite attention of Mr. Speri. 738 
dion Forrefti, the Britifh conful (a native of Genoa), is ace’ 
knowledged by major Taylor, who relates the following 

anecdote of this gentleman. | Ar 


¢ Mr. Forrefti’s merit, and his fervices to the Englith, was often HB dre! 
evinced ; but it was more con{picuoufly fo in the bold and fuccefsful BH his. 
attempt by which he regained and reftored to the iniurers the Grand & his 
Duchefs of Tufcany, an Englith veffel, with a cargo on board, vas fror 
hiéd at no lefs a fum than 80,000l. In the voyage from Leghorn, & his | 
fhe was feized by a hoted pirate of the name of Vifcillie, who, with @ fou 
erly three others, had entered on board as common feamen. After ‘ 
killing the chief mate and hélmfman, off the ifland of CorGca, and @ folu 
turhing the paffengers and crew on fhore, which was fuffered in a Mr. 
thanner, I muft fay, derogatory to the character of Englifhmen, 
the failed for Zante, and caft anchor of the eaft fide of the lange.“ 


with a view to obtain feamen to conduét the prize to fome market and 
‘where he might difpofé of the property. In this fituation, being br 
unable to procure the neceffary affiftanee, and information being er 


réceived by Mr. Forrefti of the true ftaté of the cafe, he deter- 9. 
mined té fetake the fhip, atid accordingly fet out with a party of nap 
twenty thei, the greateft part of whom he concealed behind a he f 
of rocks, in the large boat in which he had left Zante: taking t 
fmall boat with four trufty, determined fellows, with’ concealed B bef 
atms,; he rowed towards the fhip, but on coming along-fide he was was 
He ape refufed admittance on board.—After a parley of half aa with 
f, Vifcellié agreed to rective him fingly. The pirate candidly @ her; 
acknowledged to Mr. Forrefti the manner in which he had obtained whi 
poffeffion of the flip, but refufed, on any terms, to deliver her up, by t 
They went to the great cabin, where they drank plentifully of - 
A barrel 6f gunpowder and a match was placed on the table, wit 
a fentinel ready to blow up the veffel on any appearance of coef 
cion, Returning to the quarter-deck, Mr. Forrefti found the ops 
portunity would be loft if he quitted the fhip before effecting big 
purpofe, as the wind was fair, and the pirate had determined that 


* 
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evening to cut the cables, for he could not raifethe anchor, and to 
truft his prize with the Greeks of the Morea, With the moft un- 
daunted refolution Mr. Forrefti drew a piftol from his pocket,. with 
which he wounded Vifcillie under the left breaft. The moniter 
endeavoured to givethe concerted fignal to the fentinel below, by 
ftamping with his foot on the deck; but this was prevented by the 
attivity of Sar. Forrefti, who tripped up his heels, when he fell 
with violence againft one of the quarter-deck guns.. The Zanteze 
fesmen in the boat were now called on board, who immediately fe- 
cured Vifcillie’s companions, and particularly the perfon below, 
who, feeing his chief wounded and a prifoner, had not fufficient 
firmnefs to execute his dreadful purpofe. Thus, by the means of 
one man, was a valuable fhip and cargo refcued from the hands of 
a pirate, whofe indefatigable zeal in the purfuit of villany, his cou- 
rage, his addrefs, and his enormities, leaves him fcarcely an equal. 
Vifcillie was a native of Dalmatia, of low extraction, but whofe 
mind was capable of executing the moft deterrniued enterprizes. 
At one time he was made prifoner by the Venetians, at.Caftle Novo, 
in the bay of Cattaro, when, to effect his efcape, he had the ad- 
drefs to prevail on the fentinel under whofe charge he was to rob 
his officer, fet himfelf at liberty, and even to accompany him. in 
his fight. Strange. to relate, that at the diftance of a few miles 
from the place of his confinement, he had the atrocity to murder. 
his liberator for the fake of a booty, amounting to no more than 
fourteen Venetian chequins! | 

‘ Mr. Forrefti was handfomely rewarded for his bravery and re-. 
folution, and was appointed Britith conful at Zante on the death of 


Mr. Sargent.’ P. 119. 


-On the 28th of November our author landed at Scanderoon, 
and on the goth began his over-/and journey. We will halt 
with him a moment at Aritioch—the remains of a magnifi- 
cent city, but at prefent inhabited by a race the moft inhofpi- 
table to ftrangers, efpecially to Chriftians, of any in the Eatt: 
indeed the major declares that this was the only place.in which 
he and his companions fuffered any infult or incivility. 


‘* Tn proceeding to the caravanferai we had the mortification te 
be fpit at, with the appellation of “‘ Chriftian dogs!” Mrs. Taylor 
was feized by the arm, and attempted to be pulled from her horfe 
with a-deoree of brutal violence: one of the fervants luckily held: 
her faft, but her arm bore evident teftimony of the rude-manner in‘ 
which the men made the attempt. My Italian fervant was:feized 
by the coat, but a fpirited ftroke from his horfewhip made. the;fel-; 
low quit his hold. The black was more, roughly teeated, and he 
had the imprudence to prefent his.piftokat one of the mof daring. 
I feverely reprehended him for his folly, confidering the brutality of 
the people, ‘and their diflike to Chriftians ; if any accident, had hap-., 
Pened, it would have moft undoubtedly proved fatalto: the whole, 
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party. In turning the corner of a ftreet, a young fellow attémpted’ 

















to {natch away my whip; neither did he relinquifh it till after fomée t 
ftrugole between us. I have given foine features of the inhabitants J 
of Antioch, and what a traveller may expeét. I would advife a: 2 
voiding the town, and rather to feek any fhelter than fo inhofpig # 
table a place. A tent would have been a thoufand times preferable, a 
but this we had not. Another thing that perhaps made againtt u Bon 
was the European drefs: it would be therefore better to appear a , eA 
Turque as foon as poflible after your arrival in‘ Syria.’ Vol. i h 
P. 184. F ff 

As common opinion differs not a little from that of our aus i 
thor on the fubject of the Turks, we will quote the tgs | r 
paflage. | fo 

¢ As we continued to afcend the rifing ground above Antioch, or 
we were met by a party of Turkifh cavalry, proceeding againft the th 
rebel pacha of Payas. This detachment appeared well clothed and In 
armed, and tolerably mounted. They were led by an officer, who fm is 
came gently along {moking his pipe on horfeback. We accotiy Ei 
him in the eaftern ftyle, which he politely returned. One of his wi 


foldiers obferving fome cold meat in a bafket, requefted the leg of pic 


a fowl, which was immediately given to him. I always found the’ an 
Turkith foldiers open in their communications, generous in their MM eve 
difpofitions, and free from the‘ vulgar and. enthufiaftic prejudices diti 
common to their religion, Our travelling companions, the janiza- by 
ries, already taken notice of, daily invited us to partake of their bread fall 
and fruit. In return, our wine and meat was to them a grateful and 
prefent, and I found hofpitality, good humour, and complacency, ‘ 
blended in men trained to the profeffion of arms, and inhabitinga for 
country where the mild manners of cultivated fociety had been exe a p 

{co 


changed for the ferocious bigotry of fanatic Mahomedans and the 
Scythian manners of the predatory Turcoman,’ Vol. i. P.194. 9% thin 


Proceeding from Aleppo with a caravan, the major arrived, jm *°4! 
after many accidents and adventures, at Buffora; where he was) 


received with much kindnefs and politenefs’ by Mr. Mane a 
the Britith refident. During his ftay at Buffora, he ewer: . ly 
to paper his obfervations on the genius and manner of the} an} 
Arabs; and the reader will derive both pleafure and inftru@tion, Fay 


from the abftra&t which he gives in p. 273, &c. The follow 
ing remarks may be ufeful to travellers. oof tify | 


- © ¥ thall now fay a few words on the different modes of travel 
ling bétween Aleppo and Buffora. In whatever manner:a traveller 
may bé inclined to profecute his journey, he fhould unequivocally’ 
appear to place the greateft confidence in his Arab conduétorss. 
This will ‘bind the Arab to him, and direét thofe feelings of honout: 
to his protection and fafety, in which his mind, in certain intanety 
is particularly fufceptible, . . 
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¢ Should expence be an objeé& with the traveller, he fhould’ ac- 
company a Tartar or government exprefs, or hire a few defart’ 
Arabs, who, mounted on dromedaries, will travel fifty miles a day, 
and fo reach Buffora in fixteen days. In this fituation a traveller 
muft be contented to fare with the Arab, and to {pread his carpet 
at night on the barren defart, with an unclouded fky for his ca- 
nopy. 
£ r Should the traveller have comfort in view, a caravan muft be 
hired at the expence of five or fix hundred pounds: for this fum 
from forty to fixty armed men may be obtained, and twenty camels 
for himfelf, to convey water, tents, and other necefflaries. This 
force will be fufficient to prote& him agdinft the roving predatory 
Arabs; for the principal fheicks, I have already hinted, are paid 
for permiffion to pafs the defart. In this mode, early in the {pring 
or fummer, the journey may be performed in twenty-one days, 
though not comfortably; and, if expedition is not much required, 
Iwould advife thirty-fix days being allowed. Either of thefe modes 
is equally fecure; but the firft is difagreeable and unpleafant to an 
European, who is not accuftomed to ride like an Arab, and to fleep 
with a fingle covering on the barren defart, while hisdromedary 
picks up a feanty fubfittence, to drink bad water, and to eat dates 
and barley bread. For thefe reafons, I condemn Europeans being 
ever employed to carry difpatches either out or home, where expe- 
dition is required. It is fafer and cheaper to difpatch three expreffes 
by different routes, than to truft one European. Letters in cypher 
falling into any hands can be rarely attended with bad confequences ; 
and it would be hard indeed if one did not efcape. 

* The fecond mode is attended with great expence and delay; not 
fo much the delay on the defart, as. the preparations neceflary for 
a perfon travelling in the ftyle of an eaftern prince, with his guards, 
{couts, tents, and an innumerable lift of expenfive.and unneceflary 
things, At either Aleppo or Buffora an outfit of this kind would 
require from ten days to a fortnight; but the circumftance of there 
being feldom any preparations ready for a journey not often under- 
taken, and the removal of our conful from Aleppo, will confider- 
ably add to a traveller’s diftrefs and inconvenience. 

‘ A gentleman taking this route for curiofity fhould allow. fuffi- . 
cient time to examine the ruins of ancient caftles and towns he 


fometimes finds near to his route ; and the ruins of T'admore or Pal- 


myra would repay his curiofity, if there was nothing further to gra--, 
tify his inquiries. | Adi 

* He fhould alfo allow. himfelf fufficient time to partake/of the’ 
amufements the defart affords in hunting and fhooting. There -is 4 
no place in the world where courfing could be praétifed with fo 
much pleafure. The Arabs have excellent greyhounds, but their ; 
hawks are fuperior to any other in the univerfe. Hawking on. fo. 
extenfiye a plain, where-a horfe can gallop in any direftion, muf, 
(an amateur, be fuperlatively delightful, ’ 
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¢ In the neighbourhood of Aleppo, particularly in the Black 
Mountains, and near to Sfiri, partridges are very plenty; there are 
few on the defart, excepting in the fummer, at certain places, where, 
they colle& for water. A few teal and wild duck are fometimes 
feen, and alfo birds of the gregarious kind, fomething about the 
fize and colour of a black partridge.’ Vol. i. P. 293. 

We muft not pafs over, unnoticed, an anecdote one | 
Mr. Latouche, fince it reflets Hbindut on that gentleman an oe 
the Britifh nation, by which he was employed as refident at 
Buffora, before Mr. Manefty. 

¢ No man ever deferved better at the hands of the Arabs, or was’ 
miore highly refpected and efteemed amongft them, than Mr. Lae 
touche; his wonderful humanity and boundlefs generofity to the 
unhappy captives of Zebeer, had gained him their warmeft affec~ 
tion. Wihen Buffora was befieged by the Perfians, he fheltered 
within his own walls, and under the proteétion of the factory and 
the Englith flag, the principal people, with their wives and fami<_ 
lies, and when the miferable inhabitants of Zebeer, according to’ 
the cuftom of the Perfians to prifoners taken in war, became the 
flaves of their opponents, he ranfomed them without diftinGion at 
his own expence.’ Vol. i. P. 302. 


The refult of our author’s obfervations on travelling among, 
the Arabs may be fummed up in the following extracts. 










‘ In the firft place, never to difplay oftentatious finery, and exe 
cite the crime of avarice in the heart of an Arab, 

¢ adly. To obferve an equality of temper to even the loweft 
Arab of your caravan, to forgive his little impertinent curiofity,’ 
{mile at his wonder and furprife, and appear as much as poflible to 
be on an equal footing. 

¢ gdly. In cafes of petty thefts, or 6f being infulted, which is’ 
feldom the cafe, never to chaftife the offender yourfelf; coolly res” 
prefent the fact to the fheick, who will do ample juftice, and with’ 
meee ftri€tnefs than perhaps you would require. 

‘ athly. Never to'mix with ftrangers or quit your encampaneiil 
or wander into the villages. or huts of other Arabs without a proper 
ap thofe who are bound to protect: you will moft affuredly do” 

; but you muft by no means look for civil treatment without the’ 
ovdiintlh of your own tribe. 

* sthly. In every matter relative to the defart be entirely guided’ 
by the flieick: in fhort, appear to have no will of. your own, but 
beentirely under his protection. The more confidence you appeat 
to put in an Arab the better he is pleafed, and the more he will find’ 
his honour interefted, and confequently: afford you fafe efcort and’ 
proteétion. 

‘ 6thly. Put on the drefs of the natives-as foon as poffible after 
your landing in a Mahomedan country, or even‘before, if you « 
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procure it: and the drefs I would advife to be’ corréfpondent to the’ 
manner in which you ‘propofe to travel, but néver to be beyond that 
of the middling ranks of life. ~ ; 
* € Although it'is*{caréely poffible to’ difguife yourfelf from the 
knowledge of a'Turk or Arab, even with’ be help of whitkers, and’ 
obferving a ftrit filence, yet it evincés a refpe& for the people, and’ 
a with to be confidered on’a friendly footing with the inhabitants, 


- who feel themfelves not’'atittle’ gratified at ‘this fark’ of attention, 


and will frequently confer’ a favour on’ this account when they’ 
would ‘refufe common civility: to arly perfor in the drefs of an Eu, 
ropean': upon the whole, it is a faé& to be depended on, that the 
Arabians-of the’ defart pay more refpe& and attention to a ‘Chrift 
tian than they do to a Turk, for whom they entertain 4° ‘rooted: 
aver on and inviolable diflike” “Voll j is Ps 325. 


The. party embarked at Buffora, and landed at Ralliea 
fmall town fituated on the Perfian coaft, in the Gulf of Hor~ 
muz. Here our author obferved that the articles of com- 
tierce with which’ Perfia abounds are vatious and important ;. 
and ‘he'particularly’ mentions fine carpets, wrought filver and 
pearls, excellent tobacco and cotton: | 


¢ The principal commodities taken in return are, Englith broad- 
cloth,. particularly fcarlet and yellow. Manchefter. printed cottons 
were fuggefted as likely to anfwer the Perfian market.. Some.of the 
moft brilliant patterns were feleted and fent to: Bufhire; but they 
by no means fuited the ,tafte of the Perfians;:what appeared ex- 
tremely handfome in the.eyes of an European was difregarded by 
that people ; and the more fimple, though perhaps not lefs elegant, 
patterns of their own were-preferred, It might be worth while to 
carry the experimentya little further, and it would very well repay 
the trouble and expence,, provided fo material.a branch of our,ma-. 
nufactures could be introduced into Perfia. The experiment. to 
which I allude i is, to print on fine cotton, figures, fuch as are com- 
mon in India and. Perfia,,with the moft vivid colours that can be 
procured, and, in fhort, by variety and attention, to their national 
tafte and charagter, induce them to become purchafers of thofe and 
fuch of our commodities as are the manufacture of Great- Britain,’ 


Vol. i. p..3455 
On the 22d of Februaty, t790, our travellers landed at 


Bombay, and found that hoftilities had commeuced between 
the ‘Britifh and the fultan Tippoo. Odi the fubjeét of this ty- 


Tant, major Taylor obferves, that 


‘ The cruelties exetcifed on his unhappy fubjeéts tiveted the prin- 
ciples of difguft and deteftation. Affuming the charaéter of ‘his 
prophét, he wantonly, afd int cold blood,. dettroys the hatural pof- 
feffion of the country, who refufe to rejeat the religion of their an- 
eeftors to affume that of: Mahomed ; and I declare that I have vidi 

Crit. Rev. Vox. XXIX. May, 1800. F 
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felf. witnefled a fight of barbarity unknowm in any. civilifed nation, 
where the unfortunate Hindoos have been hanged by dazens, on 
trees by the road fide, or fufpended on. hedge rows, as they. were 
caught in the vain, attempt of. eluding their fanguinary purfuers ; a 
{fcene only to be equalled by the ferocious buccaneers in the a& of - 


hunting the timid Indians with blood-hounds and: maftiffs. 


« Thefe horrible-cruelties ferve to keepin awe his fubjeéts-of, a, 


lower clafs, but policy induces him to:attach the principal officersy ’ 


military and civil, and where his intereft is concerned, no man is 
more liberal of either reward or promotion. Under the eye. of 
Tippoo his army fight with courage and alacrity; but his detach~ 
ments-have uniformly given way with little oppofition, and fill lefs 


conduct. 


* His troops are hired by the month, but bis month is arbitrary. 
Thirty, forty, and even fifty days, conflitute their duration, and 
thie ftate of his treafury, or his own whim, regulates the calendar.’ 


Vol. i. p. 363. 


The firft volume concludes with an acogunt: of the war in 
Tndia, and many judicious obfervations on our eaftern politics, 


and on other topics. 


The fecond volume, although the leaft interefting to a mere 
European reader, will be more highly prized by the orientalift 
and the traveller. ‘To the latter, indeed, it mu prove a vaie- 
mecum, or manual, of very great utility. Its contents are mif-- 
cellaneous. We find the route by Suez accurately laid down, 
with remarks on the Red Seamonfoons—periodical tains in 
India—inftrutions for gentlemen going by land to India—ex-_ 
penfes, articles neceffary for the journey—prefervation of 
héealth—obfervations made at Bednore, in India—Mahratta 
war>—Zemaun Shaw, king of Candahar—Regulations relative 
to fending letters over-land—Account of the palm-tree—Va- 
rious routes—Inftructions for paffig the defer-—Current mo- 
ney of different countries; &c.- “lo the firft volume’ is pre- 
fixed a map of the countries berweén-Great-Britain and the 
Eatt: Indies, with major Taylors route; to the fecond volume, 
a map, delinéatifg’ Kis: routg from Aleppo to Buffora, acrofs 
the great defert, in’ 1789 and £790; both neatly engraven and 


coloured. 





The Farmer’ s Boy; Rural Poem, in four Books. By Robert 
Bloomfield. With Ornaments engraved in Wood by Anderfon. 


Sve. 5s. Boards... Vernor and Hood. 1800. 


_ LIKE the Sorke of Thomfon,, this. poem is divided into: 
four parts, named from. the, four feafons ; but it mufl not 


theréfore be fuppofed that the author’ is an imitator. 


The, 
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characte? of the Farmer’s Boy, whofe o¢¢éupations aré defcribed 
throughout the yeaf, gives a wholenef§ and originality to the ; 


plan. This plan is propofed in the opening lines. 


‘ SPRING. 

*O come, bleft fpirit! whatfoe’er thou art, 
Thou rufhing warmth that hovers round my heart, 
Sweet inmate, hail! thou fource of ftetling joy, 
That poverty itfelf cannot deftroy, 
Be thou my Mufe; and faithful ftill to me, 
Retrace the paths of wild obfcurity. 
No deeds of arms my humble lines rehearfe, 
No Alpine wonders thunder through my verfe, ‘ 
The roaring cataraét, the fnow-topt hill, : 
Infpiring awe, fill breath itfelf ftands ftill : 
Nature’s fublimer fceneés ne’er charm’d mine eyes, 
Nor Sciencé Jed me through the boundlefs fkies ; 
From meanér objects far my raptures flow : 
O point thefe raptures! bid my bofom glow ! 
And lead my foul to ecftacies of praife 
For all thé bleffings’ of my infant days ! 
Bear me through regions where gay Fancy dwells ; 
But mould to Truth’s fair form what Memory tells. 

‘ Live, trifling incidents, and grace my fong, 
That to the humbleft. menial belong ; 
To him whofe drudgery unheeded goes, 
His joys unreckon’d as his cares or woes : 
Though joys and cares in every path arefown, 
And youthful minds have feelings of their own ; 
Quick fpringing forrows, tranfient as the dew ; 
Delights from triflés, trifles ever new. 
’T was thus with Giles: meek, fatherlefs, and poor ; 
Labour his portion, but he felt no more ; 
No ftripes, no tyranny his fteps purfu’d ; 
His life was conftant, cheerful, fervitude : 
Strange to the world, he wore a bafhful look, 
The fields his ftudy, Nature was his book ; 


' And, as revolving feafons chang’d the fceue 


From heat to cold, tempeftuous to ferene, 


‘Though every change ftill varied bis employ, 


Yet each new duty brought its theté of joy.’ Pp. 3. 


As Suffolk, the author’s county, is the feene of the poem, » 
defcriptions of the. fablimer fcenes of nature are not to be ex- 
pected: but in every country the poet.can find objects of 
beauty ; and our extracts will abundantly prove that Robert 
Bloomfield poffeffes the eye and the feeling of a poet. 

After a defeription of .the-bufinefs.of feed time, the dairy is 
introduced ; and the author celebrates the cheefe of hig own 


* 
county. 
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* Unrivall’d ftands thy country cheefe, O Gites ! 
Whofe very name alone engenders fimiles ; 
Whofe fame abroad by every tongue is fpokey, 
The well-known butt of many a flinty joke, 
That pafs like current coin the nation through; 
And, al! experience proves the. fatire true. 
Provifion’s grave, thou ever craving mart, 
Dependant, huge metropolis! where Art 
Her poring thoufands ftows in breathlefs rooms, 
’*Midft pois’nous fmokes and fteams, and rattling looms; 
Where Grandeur revels in unbounded ftores ; 
Reftraint, a flighted ftranger at their doors! 
Thou, like a whirlpool, drain’{t. the countries round, 
Till London market, London price,. refound 
Through every town, round every paffing load, 
And dairy produce throngs the eaftern road: 
Delicious veal, and butter, every hour, 
From Effex lowlands, and the banks of Stour ; 
And further far, where numerous herds repofe, . 
From Orwell’s brink, from Weveny, or Oufe, \ 
Hence Suffolk dairy-wives run mad for cream, 
And leave their milk with nothing but its. name ; 
Its name derifion and reproach purfue, 
And ftrangers tell of “ three times fkim’d fky-blue.” 
To cheefe converted, what can be its boaft ? 
What,. but the common virtues of a poft t 
If drought o’ertake it fafter than the knife, 
Moft fair it bids for ftubborn length of life, 
And, like the oaken fhelf whereon ’tis laid, 
Mocks the weak efforts of the bending blade ; 
Or in the hog-trough réfts in perfect fpite, 
Too big to fallow, and too hard to bite. 
Inglorious victory |! Ye Chefhire meads, 
Or Severn’s flow’ry dales, where plenty treads, 
Was your rich milk to fuffer wrongs like thefe, 
Farewell your pride! farewell renowned cheefe! 
The fkimmer dread, whofe ravages alone 
Thus turn the mead’s fweet neétar into ftone.’ Pp. 16. ° 


In fummer, the farmer’s boy is employed to drive the fpar- 
rows from thegreen corn. In this paffage many lines occur 
of uncommon beauty. 


‘ Shot up from broad rank blades that droop below, 
The nodding wheat-ear forms a graceful bow, 


— fe With: milky kernels ftarting full, weigh’d down, 


Ere yet the fun hath ting’d its head with brown; 
Whilft thoufands in a flock, for ever gay, 
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And from the mazes of the leafy thorn ~ 
Drop one by one upon the bending corn ; 
Giles with a pole affails their clofe retreats, 
And round the grafs-grown dewy border beats, 
On either fide completely over{pread, 
Here branches'bend, ‘there corn o’értops his head. 
Green covert, hail! for through the: varying year 
No hours fo fweet, no fcene to him fo dear. 
Here Wifdom’s placid eye delighted fees 
His frequent intervals of lonély eafe, 
And with one ray his infant foul infpires, 
Juft kindling there her never-dying fires, 
, Whence folitude derives peculiar charms, 
And heaven-direéted thought his bofom, warms. 
, Juft where the parting bough’s light fhadows play, 
Scarce in the fhade, nor in the fcorching day, 
Stretch’d on the turf he lies, a peopled bed, 
Where fwarming infects creep around his head. 
The {mall duft-colour’d beetle climbs with pain 
~O’er the {mooth plantain-leaf, a {pacious plain!” 
Thence higher ftill, by countlefs fteps convey’d, 
He gains the fummit:of a fhiv’ring blade, 
And flirts his filmy wings, and looks around, 
Exulting in his diftance from the ground. 
The tender fpeckled moth here dancing feen, 
The vaulting grafshopper of glofly green, 
And all prolific Summer’s {porting train, 
Their little lives by various pow’rs fuftain, 
But what can unaflifted vifion do? : 
What, but recoil where moft it would purfue ; 
His patient gaze but finifh with a figh, - 
When mufic waking {peaks the fky-lark nigh. 
Juft farting from the corn the cheerly fings, 
And trufts with confcious pride her downy wings; 
Still louder breathes, and in the face of day 
Mounts up, and calls on Giles to mark her way, 
Clofe to his eyes his hat he inftant bends, 
And forms a friendly telefcope, that lends 
Juft aid enough to dull the glaring light, 
And place the wand’ring bird before his fight ; 
Yet oft beneath a cloud fhe fweeps along, 
Loft for awhile, yet pours her varied fong : 
He views the fpot, and as the cloud moves by, 
Again fhe ftretches up the clear blue fky ; 
Her form, her motion, undiftinguifh’d quite, 
Save when fhe wheels direét from fhade to light ; 
The flutt’ring fongftrefs a mere {peck became, 
Like fancy’s floating bubbles in a dream ; 
F 3 
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He fees her yet, but yielding to repofe, 

4 Unwittingly his jaded eyelids clofe. : 

. Delicious fleep! From fleep who could forbear, 

x4 . With no more guilt than Giles, and no more care? 
Peace o’er his flumbers waves her guardian wing, 
Nor con{cience once difturbs him with a fting ; 
He wakes refrefli’d from every trivial ‘pain, 
And takes his pole and brufhes round again.’ P. 30. 


This poem abounds with beautiful lines of accurate and 
minute defcription, Several fuch have occurred in the paf- 
fages already extraéted. . Objects that would have efcaped 

| common writers are here noticed, and fo brought before the 
eye that every reader recognifes the truth of the piClure ; and 
even trite circumftances appear original in the difcriminating 
language of this poet. | 

Thus, in deforibing the plowman at his work, he fays, ' 


‘ Strong on the wing his bufy followers play, 
Where writhing earth-worms meet th’ unwelcome day.’ P, 7. 





* Stopt im her fong perchance the ftarting thrufh 

* Shook a white fhower from the black-thorn bufh, 
Where dew-drops thick as early bloffoms hung, 
And trembled as the minftrel fweetly fung.’  p. 17. 


A fimilar image is yery happily expreffed in the following 
couplet. ‘tin . 


‘ ——— if a gale with ftrength unufual blow, : 
Scattering the wild-brier rofes into fnow.’ 


We may alfo praife the defcription of the country girl in 
F the account of harveft—the maftiff—and the admirable line 
: : which begins the.paffage 


‘ Hark? whefe the {weeping {cythe now rips along: 
Each fturdy mower emplous and ftrong; 

Whofe writhing form meridian heat defies, | 

Bends o’er his work, and every finew. tries ; 
Proftrates the waving treafure at his feet, 

But fpares the rifing clover, fhort and fweet. 

Come, Health! come, Jollity ! light-footed, come ; 
Here hold your revels, and make this your home. 
Each heart awaits and hails you as ifs own; 

Each moiften’d brow, that {eorns to wear a frown: 
Th’ unpeopled dwelling mourns its tenants ftray’d ; 
E’en the domeftic laughing dairy -maid 

Hies to the field, the, general toil to fhare, 

Meanwhile the farmer guits his elbow-chair, 
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His cool brick-floor, his pitcher,. and ‘his eafe, 
And braves:the fultry beams, and gladly fees 

His gates thrown ‘open, and his team abroad, 
The ready gtoup‘attendant on his word,) 
To turn the fwarth, the quiv’ring load to rear, 
Or ply the bufy rake, the land to clear. 
Summer’s light garb, itfelf now .cumb’rous grown, 
‘Each his thin doublet in the dhade throws down ; 
. Where oft the maftiff {culks with half-fhut eye, 
And roufes at the ftranger pafling by ; ; 
Whilft unreftrain’d the focial converfe flows, , 
And every breaft Love’s pow’rful impulfe knows, 
And rival wits with more than ruftic grace 
Confefs the prefence of a pretty face; 

For, lo! encircled there, the lovely maid, 


_ ~ In youth’s own bloom and native {miles array’d ; 


Her hat awry, divefted.of her gown, 

Her creaking ftays of leather, ftout and brown; 
Invidious barrier ! why art thou fo high, 

When the flight cov’ring of her neck hips by, 

There half revealing to the eager fight 

Her full, ripe bofom, exquifitely white ? 

In many a local tale of harmlefs mirth, 

And many a jeft of momentary birth, 

She bears a part, and as fhe ftops.to fpeak, 

Strokes back the ringlets from her glowing cheek.’ P. 35. 


Itis faying much for the lines which we are about to quote, 


that the reader muft be pleafed, even while he may remember, 
the incomparable poetry of Cowper. The 48 has been de- 
{cribing the church. 


* Round thefe lone. walls aflembling neighbours meet, 
And tread departed friends beneath their feet : 
_And new-brier’d graves, that prompt the fecret figh, - 
Shew each the {pot where he himfelf muft lie, 

Midft timely greetings village news round, . 

Of crops late fhorn, or crops that deck the ground ; 
Experienc’d ploughmen i in the circle join ; 

While fturdy boys, in feats of ftrength to. thine, 
With pride elate their young affociates brave 

To jump from hollow-founding grave to grave; 
Then clofe confulting, each his:taleat lends 

To plan freth {ports when tedious fervige;ends, 
Hither at times, with cheerfulnefs of foul, 

Sweet village maids from neighbouring. hamlets ftroll, 
That like the light-heel’ d does o’er lawms that rove, 
“Look fhyly curious; rip’ning into love ; 
4 
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For love’s their errand: hence the tints that glow 

On either cheek, an heighten’d luftre know : ! 
When, confcioys of their charms, e’en age looks fly, 
And rapture beams from youth’s obfervant, eye. 


* The pride of fuch a party, Nature’s pride, 
Was lovely Poll ;\ who innocently try’d ~ 
With hat of airy fhape and ribbons gay, 
Love to infpire, and ftand in Hymen’s way : 
But, ere her twentieth fummer could expand, 
Or youth was render’d happy with her hand, 
Her mind’s ferenity was loft and gone, | 
Her eye grew languid, and the wept alone; 
Yet caufelefs feem’d her grief; for quick reftrain’d 
Mirth follow’d loud, or indignation reign’d : 
Whinmis wild and fimple led her from her home, 
The heath, the common, or the fields to roam: 
Terror and joy alternate rul’d her hours; 
Now blithe the fung, and gather’d ufelefs flow’rs ; 
Now pluck’d a tender twig from every bough, 
‘To whip the hov’ring demons from her brow. 
ill-fated maid! thy guiding {park is fled, __ 
And lafting wretchednefs waits round thy bed— 
Thy bed of ftraw! for mark, where even now 
O’er their loft child afflicted parents bow ; 


_ Their woe fhe knows not, but perverfely coy, 


Inverted cuftoms yield her fullen joy; - 
Her. midnight, meals in fecrecy fhe takes, 
Low mutt’ring to the. moon, that rifing breaks 


Through night’s dark gloom :—oh how much more forlorn 


Her night, that knows of no returning dawn !— 
Slow from the threfhold, once her infant feat, 

O’er the cold earth fhe crawls to her retreat ; 
Quitting thé cot’s warm walls in filth to lie, 
Where the fwine grunting yields up half his fty ; 
The damp-night air her fhiv’ring limbs affails ; 

In dreams fhe moans, and fancied wrongs bewails. 
When morning wakes, none earlier rous’d than fhe, 
When pendent drops fall glitt’ring from the tree : 
But nought her-raylefs melancholy cheers, 

Or fooths her breaft, or ftops her ftreaming tears. 
Her matted locks unornamented flow ; 

Clafping her knees, and waving to and fro ;-— 
Her head bow’d down, her faded cheek to hide ;— 
A piteous mourner by. the pathway fide. 

Some tufted: molehill through the livelong day 

She calls her throne; there weeps her life away ; 


¢ 


and 
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And oft the gaily pafling ftranger ftays . 
His well-tim’d ftep, and takes a filent gaze, 

Till fympathetic drops unbidden ftart, 

And pangs quick fpringing mufter round his heart ; 
And foft he treads with other gazers round, 

And fain would catch her forrow’s plaintive found : 
One word alone is all that ftrikes the ear, 

One fhort, pathetic, fimple word,—* Oh dear !” 
A thoufand times repeated to the wind, 

That wafts the figh, but leaves the pang behind! © 
For evet of the proffer’d parley thy, 

She hears th’ unwelcome foot advancing nigh ; 

Nor quite unconfcious of her wretched plight, 
Gives one fad look, and hurries out of fight, a 


* Fair promis’d funbeams of terreftrial blifs, 
Health’s gallant hopes,—and are ye funk to this? 
For in life’s road though thorns abundant grow, - 
There ftill are joys poor Poll can never know ; 
Joys which the gay companions of her prime 
Sip, as they drift along the ftream of time; 
At eve to hear befide their tranquil home 
The lifted latch, that {peaks the lover come: 
That love matur’d, next playful on the knee 
To prefs the velvet lip of infancy ; 

To ftay the tottering ftep, the features trace : 
Ineftimable {weets of focial peace!’ Pp. 58. 


One more extraét mult be offered, in juttice to’ the genius 


and humanity of the author. 


‘ Sweet then the ploughman’s flumbers, hale and young, 

When the laft topic dies upon his tongue ; 

Sweet then the blifs his tranfient dreams infpire, 
Till chilblains wake him, or the fnapping fire : 
He ftarts, and ever thoughtful of his‘team, — 
Along the glitt’ring fnow a feeble gleam 

Shoots from his lantern, as he yawning goes 

To add freth comforts to their night’s repofe'; 
Diffufing fragrance as their food be moves, ~ ' 
And pats the jolly fides of thofe he loves; . , ti 
Thus full replenifh’d, perfect eafe pofleft, °° 

From night till morn alternate food and reft, 

No rightful cheer withheld, no fleep debar’d, 

Their each day’s labour brings its fure reward: 
Yet when from. plough or Jumb’ring cart fet. free, 
They, tafte awhile the {weets of liberty : | ne 
E’en fober Dobbin lifts his clumfy heels. 
And kicks, difdainful of the dirty wheels ; 





But foon, shis frolic ended, yields again 
To trudge the road, wid wear the clinoking chain. 


fe * Short-fighted Dobbia !—thou canft only fee 
The trivial hardfhips that encompals thee : 

Thy chains were freedam, and thy toils repofe, 
Could the poor poit-horfe tell thee all bis woes ; 
Shew thee his bleeding flhoulders, and unfold 
The dreadful anguifh he endures for gold; _ 


‘That. prompt the'traveller on from fiage to ftage. 
Still on his ftrength depends their boatted feed . 
be For them his timbs grow weak, ‘his bare ribs bleed ; 
‘ And though he groaning quickens at command, 

Their extra fhilling in the rider’s hand 

Becomes his bitter fcourge :—’tis he muft feel 

‘The double efforts of the lath and fteel ; 

Till when, up-hill, the deftin’d inn he gains, 

And trembling under complicated plains, - 

Prone from his noftrils, darting on the ground, 

His breath emitted floats in clouds around : 

Drops chafe eachother. down his cheft and fides, 

And fpatter’d mud his native colour hides : 

Through his fwolm'veins the boiling torrent flows, 

And every nerve a feparate torture knows. 


His harnefs loos’d, ‘he welcomes eager-eyed a 


The pail’s full drasght that quivers by his fide; 


And joys to fee the well-known ftable door, | y 


"As the ftarv’d matiner the friendly fhore. 


4, Ab, well for bim if here his fufPrings ceas’d, 
And ample hours of reft his. pains appeas’d ! 


But rous’d again, and dternly bade to rife, } 3 


4 And thake refrefhing flumber from his eyes, 

. Ere his exhautfted {pisits can return, 
Or through his frame reviving argeur burn, 
Come forth be muft, though limping, maim’d, and fore ; 
He hears the whip; the chaife is at, the door : 

ae The collar tightens,.and again he feels | 

 s Lapis His half-heal’d wounds inflam’d; again the wheels 

eg With tirefome famenefs in his ears refound, 


i ‘ Over blinding duft, or miles of flinty ground, - 
: Thus nightly robb’d, and injur’d day by day, . 
His piece-meal nourd’rers wear his. life away.’ Pp. 85. 


After the quotations which we haye given, it is fuperflue 
to praife this-poem :. it will plead its own caufe., Knowij 
this, we delayed noticing the hiftory of the author, Teft of 
readers might imagine that they were’ prejudiced in favour? 
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Hir’d at each call of bufinefs, Init, or rage, : 
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Bloomfield’ Farmer’; Boy. : | 75 
the poem nee intereft which muft be excited in their minds 


for Robert Bloomfield. | | | 
Robert was himfelf the farmer’s boy whofe occypations he 


has fo well defcribed. His father died when he was an infant, 


leaving a widow and fix children, Robert was two or three 
months only at {chool to learn writing, before he was feven 
years old. This was all his education. But we will proceed 
in the words of the preface, which is drawn up from the letters 
of the poet’s brother, George Bloomfield, by Mr. Capel Lofft, 
a gentleman whofe name the public have often feea con- 
netted with fome act of benevolence or juftice. 


‘When Robert was not above eleven years old, the late Mr. W. 
Auftin, of Sapifton, took him. And though it is cuftomary for 
farmers to pay fuch boys only 1s. 6d. per week, yet he geheroully 
took him into the honfe. This relieved his mother of any other 
expence than only of finding him a few things to wear: and this 
was more than fhe well knew how to do. 

« She wrote therefore,” Mr. G. Bloomfield continues, “‘ to me 
and my brother Nat (then in London) to affift her: mentioning 
that he, Robert, was fo fmall of his age that Mr. Auftin faid he was 
not likely to be able to’get his living by hard labeur.’’ 

‘ Mr. G. Bloomfield on this informed his mother that, if fhe 
would\let him take the boy with him, he would take him, and teach 
him to make fhoes: and Nat promifed to clothe him, The mother, 
upon this offer, took coach and came to London, to Mr. G. 
Bloomfield, with the boy: for fhe faid, fhe never fhould have been 
happy if fhe had not put him herfelf into his hands. 

t She charged me,” he adds, * as I valued a mother’s bleffing, 
to watch over him, to fet good examples for him, and never to 
forget that he had loft his father.” I religioufly confine myfelf to 
Mr. G. Bloomfield’s own words: and think I fheuld wrong-all the 
parties concerned if, in mentioning this pathetic and fuccetsful ad- 
monition, I were to ufe any other. = : ely yi rs 

* Mr. G. Bloomfield then lived at Mr. Simm’s, No. 7, Fifher’s- 
court, Bell-alley, Coleman-ftreet. ¢ It is cuftomary,”’ he continues, 
“in fuch boufes as are let to poor people in London, to have light 
garrets fit for mechanies to work in. In the garret, where we had 
two turn-up beds, and five of us worked, I received little Robert. 

“ As we were all fingle men, lodgers at.a thilling per week each, 
our beds were coar{e, and all’ things far from being clean and fnug, 
like what Robert. had left at Sapifton, Robert was our man, to 
fetch all things to hand, At noon he fetched our djaners ‘from the 
cook’s fhop: and any one of our fellow workmen, that wauted to, 
have any thing fetched in, would fend him, and affit in bis work 
and teach him, for a recompenfe for his trauble. * 

“Every day when’the boy from. the public-howfe came for the 
Pewter pots, and tq hear what porter was wanted, he always brought. 
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_ fons, which he was now capable of reading, - 
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the yefterday’ s newfpaper. The reading of the paper we had t 


~ufed to take by turns ; but after Robert came, ‘he moftly read f 


us, becaufe his time was of leaft value. 

_ He frequently met with words that he was unacquainted wit 

of this he often complained. I one day -happened_at a book-{talf 
to fee a fmall dictionary, which had been very ill ufed. I bough 
it for him for 4d. By the help of this he in little time could reaj 
and comprehend the long and beautiful fpeeches of Burke, Fox, @ 
North. 

“ One Sunday, after an whole day’s ftroll in the country, we ’ 
accident went into a diflenting mecting-houfe in the Old Jew 
where a gentleman was lecturing. This man filled little Rober 
with aftonifhment. The houfe was amazingly crowded with the 
moft genteel people; and though we were forced to ftand ftillig 
the aifle, and were much preffed, yet Robert always quickened 
fieps to get into the town on a Sunday evening foon noni 
attend this lecture. a 
_“ The preacher lived fomewhere at the weft end of the town, 
his name was Fawcet. His language,” fays Mr. G. Bloomfield 
“ was juft fuch as the Rambler is written in; his aétion like a per 
fon acting a tragedy ; his difcourfe rational, and free from. the cant 
of methodifm. , 

*¢ Of him Robert learned to accent what he called hard wore 
and otherwife improved himfelf; and gained the moft enl: 
notions of Providence.” P, iv, 


The poet’s corner in the London Magazine firft excited hi 
poetical ambition ; and his early attempts found admiftion # ; 
that work. . Afterwards he chanced to lodge in the’next garttt 
to.a Scotchman, who was a man of good underftanding, and 
yet a furious Calvinift. He had many books (fays Mr. eF 
Bloomfield), and fome which he did not value; fuch as the Sea 
Sons, Paradife Loft, and fome novels. Thefe books he } A 
to Robert, who {pent all his jeifure hoyrs iin reading the Seas 


7 

a 
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Mr. G. Bloomfield continues : 


“ When L left London he was turned of eighteen ; and much ¢ f 
my happinefs. fince has arifen from a conftant corre{pondence ‘whic | 
I have held with him. : 

“ After I left him, he ftudied mufic, and was a good player on 
the violin. id 

“ But as my. brother Nat had married a Woolwich woman, it 
happened that. Robert took a fancy toa comely young pile ‘ 
that town, whofe father is a boat-builder in the government } 
there. His name is Church. 

“Soon after he married, Robert told me, in a letter, that ¢ he h d 


fold his fiddle and got a vik; Like moft poor men, he gota wil 


firft, and had to get houfehold ftuff afterward. It took him for 
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years to get out,of ready-furnithed lodgings. At Jength,. by hard 
working, &c. he acquired a bed of his own, and hired the room 
ap one pair of ftairs at 14, Bell-alley, Coleman-ftreet.. The landlord 
kindly gave him, leave to fitand work in the light garret, two pair 
of ftairs higher. dri Rise i ) 

_ In this garret, amid fix or feyen other workmen, his active 
mind employed itfelf in compofing,the Farmer’s Boy.” P. xii. 





_ Robert is a ladies’ fhoemaker, and works for Davies, Lombard- 
fireet. He is of a flender make; of about 5F. 4/. high; very dark 
complexion. His mother, who.isa very religious member of the 
church of England, took all the pains fhe could in his infancy to 
make him pious: and as his reafon expanded, his love of God and 
man increafed with it. I never knew his fellow. for.mildnefs of 


ag eer 


temper and goodnefs of difpofition, . And fince I left him, univer- 


: a he praifed by thofe who know him beft, for the beft of 
hu 
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nds, an indulgent father, and quiet neighbour. He is about 
thirty-two years old, and has three children.’, P. xiii. 


‘Such was the education, and fuch is the fituation of Robert 
Bloomfield. Mr. Capel Lofft has correéted the pfeudography, 
and has fometimes altered the grammatical conftruétion of the 
poem ; but he has done nothing more. We will conclude 
with the clofe of this gentleman’s preface. 


*I have no doubt of its reception with the public: I have none 
of its going down to pofterity with honor; which is-not always the 
fate of productions which are popular in their day. 

* Thus much I know: that the author, with a fpirit. amiable at 
all times, and which would have been revered by antiquity, feems 
far lefs interefted concerning any fame or advantage he may derive 
from it to himfelf, than in the pleafure of giving a printed copy of 
it, asa tribute of duty and affection, to his mother ; in whofe plea- 
fure, if it fucceeds, his filial heart places the gratification of which 
it is oft defirous. It is much to be a poet, fuch as he will be 
found : it is more to be fuch a man.’ P. xv. 


if 
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4 Narrative of the Expedition to, Holland, in the Autumn tA the 

» Year 1799. Illuftrated with a Map of North Holland, and 
Seven Views ¢ the principal Places occupied by the Britifh 
Forces. By E. Walfhy M.D. 4to. 11. 18. Boards. Ro- 
binfons, 1800. 


THE fanguine expeCtatibns of the projectors of the fecret 
expedition, the ample provifions made for its equipment, the 
‘valour of the troops and the {kill of the commanders, the ex- 
Peéted co-operation of inhabitants fuppofed to be panting for 











_ to root out the attachment formed for the new republic. 
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ati opportutiity of regaiing their rights, their religion, gy 
their liber amet thefe redeiiediees aes its faiture an ik 
terefting objet of inquiry ; and we are highly indebted y 
this author for colleGling documents, and fér arranging th 
materials of his hiftory in fuch a manner as to pleafe andi, 
tereft the gtreral reader: ‘The coftraft ifideéd is rematkaby 
between the attempts made on the United Provinces by’ 
French and the confederate powers. The former, by ana 
moft miraculous. concufréncé of circumftaticés, weré enable 
to over-run the country, and to eftablifh themfelves in: it 2 $y 
the elements which had fo much favoured them feem to Hag 
fet themfelves in artay againft the latter. The confedeta 
forces that bled for the protection of the Dutch could feareay 
excite a fentiment of gratitude or efteem mm theit minds, whiff 
the atherfmi, violence, and rapine of the French were unable 
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unhappy predilection of the Dutch for the French is too’ well 
afcertained by the hiftory of this expedition ; for, as thé it 
vading army under the duke-of York was fuperior to thet 
fending army under general Brune to the moment of the te 
treat of the former, it is evident, that, if there-had been ap 
difpofition: to co-operate with us, fo powerful a diverfio 
might have been made in our favour as to render the fuced 
of our troops by no means problematical. me 
"Fhe grounds of the predilection of the Dutch for the Freeh 
feem to our author ‘ unaccountable on any other fcore thi 
that of commercial jealoufy, and national see 6 mafmuolt 
the United Provinces are indebted to Engldnd not only fo 
their original independence and fubfequent profperity, but fi 
her unremitting friendihip and protection to preferve them m® 
that ftate;’ but he forgets-that he had, a few pages beformy 3 
agcribed the fuccefs of the Dutch in throwing off the Spam me | 
voke to the joint affiftance of Henry the Fourth of France ail Helder 
queen Elizabeth of England, and that the influx of the Frendif Pt, to 
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ou the revocation of the edic&t of Nanites, by bringing ‘pee °¥ pi, 
perty, ingenuity, and experience,’ into their country, 18 OPM peclam: 
hinhtelf affigned as a2 fufficient ground for this phenomentl itar 
Jt was natural ir the feventeenth century, that the Englifh ams cordialit 
Dutch fhould co-operate. in refifting the violent ambition OR femeq ; 
the French under Louis the Fourteenth: it was perhaps @i fiatire. 


natural, near the clofe of the eighteenth century, that Me 
Dutclr fhould think themfelves more fecure under the protee 
tion of France than of England. In the one cafe they fougil 
in defence of their preperty, thejr religion, and their liberty, 
under the houfe of Orange which they loved ;.in thie Jat 
cafe, their affections to that houfe had, by various caufes, 0 
alienated ; they found themfelves* reduced''to’ the rank OFA. 
ittordinate power ; they had been hurtied into a wart 
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B i, was-evidently their with to preferve a ftate of neutrality; 
Band thefe misfortunes were afcribed by the popular party, as 
B i; was called, to the predominating mfluence of the Britith 
court in. the cabinet of the ftadtholder.' Thefe. grounds: of 
complaint were not likely to be diminithed by ‘the events of 
the war previous torthe fecret expedition. On the defeat of the 
ined forces in the Low Countries, and:the retreat of ‘the 
ith: army to: Cruxhaven, the Dutch, incapable: fever if 
they had been willing) to ftem:the torrent of fuccefs; were 
ef the neceflaty of receiving the French as friends; and the 
coafequence of this ftep was the: lofs. of their fineft colonies, 
andthe feifure of their thips ow the part of the Englithy ‘Fhus 
on both fades, the phlegmatic Dutchman computed the 
| had fuftained by both parties; and finding himfelf lefs 
‘igjuted by French requificions than by: Engli(ly ferfures, -he ac. 
iefeed in the friendthip of the revolutionary republicans; 
as the leaft of the two evils to which he was wnavoidably 
§ dn this ftate of public fentiment in Holland, it was thought 
jent to invade that country ;, and, on the thirteenth’ of 
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B Augutt, the orft divifion of the troops deftined for this fervite, 
§ ‘compofed of the flower of the Brittth:army, in round numbers 
about fifteen. choufand men,’ failed ‘ with-the mott favourable 
aufpices’ from Deal; but, encountering a ftorm on the fecond 
ayn did not effect. their landing in the extremity of North 
Holland before the twenty-feventh of the fame month. They 
were oppofed by a body of only feven thoufand men, who 
were defeated with the lofs. of eleven’ hundred men, while that 
‘omour fide did not exceed five hundred men, if we excepr the 
@fualties. on landing the: troopsiN. This action, however itre- 
1] was ‘ well contefted,’ and afforded a ftrong prefape’-of 

re retiftance. It was followed by the furrendet of the 
Helder, and the Dutch fleet, and by proclamations, on our 
part, to the Dutch to reftore their ancient conftitution. 


“* Biit neither the brilliant career of the Britifh. arms, nor thefe 
Moclamations, had the immediate effect expected from them. The 
bhabitants of the part of the country in our poffeffion difplayed no 
f§ Ordidlity in their attachment to the caufe we maintained, which 
Bf femed to be the effec rather of neceffity than choice, and a new 
< featiire of the Dutch character foon betrayed itfelf,—they. proved 
cool and cautious in their friendfhip, but ative and Vindiétive in 
thtit enmity.’ _P. 36. | 
B  Qaaridge of fand-hills, from the twenty-feventh of Auguft 
to.the firft of September, the invaders were expofed to all the 
iy elemency of the. weather, withopt any qther fhelter than: 
ig . °0uld be obtained by digging-trenches in the fand;;’ and be- 
| §:t00. weak in numbers to: attempt any great enterprife, were 
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content to take poffeffion of better quarters about twelve 
to the fouth, where, protected by dikes and entrench 
they:could wait in fecurity for thé expected reinfore 
The: Dutch, recovered from their firft panic, and: ftren 
ened. by the arrival of fome French troops, refolved upon am, 
other attack. ‘Their whole force did not exceed twelve'thoy. 
fand:men.., With fuch inferiority in humbers, they venty 
on an experiment which, from. the ftrength of our pofition 
was baffled by little more than a third of our army, and 
the former a thoufand, men in killed and wounded, whilft® 
whole lofs:did not amount to more than two hundred in’k 
wounded, and imifling. The invading army could not; how. 
ever, purfue its advantage : it remained at its pott till the thin 
teenth of September, when the duke of York arrived wih 
three brigades of Britifh troops, and on the fame day hadt he 
gues of. witnefling the difembarkation of feven thoufanj 
uffians, who were foon followed by more, till the force 
thefe auxiliaries amounted to between feventeen and eightetn 
thoufand men. By the nineteenth the united army amounted 
to thirty-fix Rare men ; the head-quarters were at Schp 
genburg; and, early in the. morning, the. whole hoft wasii 
motion ‘ in high health and fpirits, excellently appointed, and 
furnifhed with a fine train of artillery,’ to attack the enemy 
It marched in four columns ; but the precipitation of the Rie 
fians deftroyed the advantages gained by the ‘other col 
and ‘ the troops, after.a difmal and harafling march, durity 
which they were lighted by the blaze of burning villages,’ ar 
rived at.an early hour in the-morning at the refpective i 
which they occupied before the battle,’ “he enemy’s fot 
it is fuppofed, amounted to thirteen. thoufand French, * d 
fifteen thoufand Dutch, and their lofs to three thoufand nf 
foners, and two thoufand in killed and-wounded. ‘The inyeg 
ders alfo fuffered confiderably, as the Britith are fuppofed® 
have loft fifteen hundred, and the Ruffians three thoufande” 
The inclemency of the weather, prevented farther aétit 
operations for fome time; but, in the interval, our army 
ceived reinforcements of Ruffians and Englith, till i it amounite 
by: the latter end of the month ‘in round numbers to al mut 
forty thoufand men.’ An attempt was made on the twe lp 
ninth to attack again; but the {wampy ftate of the count 
and a tremendous farf, rendered it expedient to defer the ilk 
tended attack, which did not. take place before the fecon 
October. Our army marched, as before, in four colum 
but the Ruffians were: now in the centre, and the right W 
was in motion at half paft fix in the. morning ; and ¢ abd 
funfet the enemy yielded up the well-fought ground, andit 
tired to Beverwick.’ Their force * was computed at five? nt 
twenty thoufand men, of which about fifteen thoufand 1 
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French,’ and their lofs < at three Shain men,’ \ The Jofs 

> Britith .* exceeded that, of any; fingle-batile in which a 

“Brit th... atray... wis concerned, during, the .whole..war,: Ic 

ia ey ly fixteen bundred omen ;, and, the Rufians 
e refult of the gelh-contates, battle of 2 a ll gal 

rather the fecond battle of Ber nD, was the acquifition of. tn 

| owhole | ninfyla of North Ho Phe eaduswerene + were 

now -advancéd'té!Alkindat; ahd in the new quarters the ay 
refted to the mhoriitig: ‘vf the fixth of O&ober, when it marche 

forward to difledge ithe venemy from’ thé! pat df | Sign 

dn fac, though’ thé battle of Egmont wWas:* indecifive, the ene- 

‘ifell back upon’ his’ pofitiéns in’ front of: Beverwick,” and 

apt oc Briti(y ‘and! Ruffiati troops’ t& lie‘on “their arms all 

pying the groond where’ the (actioa: terminated.” 

- 3 Toft of of the Britith in this a@ion amounted to * upwards 


de teen h ed men, ‘that of. the Rufhans was,between 








_and twelve h A ih ’ the.enemy’s lofs..is fuppofed 
bac ey oi ch, was fuftained, on. the ; fecond of 


- gon Ope aalligd ax inp now, vor dive ea tenation ys crigoa, 













i required: the great rs ilitary, dalents, joined with the 
© PAPSHCR ER | to direct.,its future operations,’ .... The 

its true colours ,by.,our author;),and jtape- 

| r by. t moft pn t determination, on. the. feventa 
tober, ‘about ten g’clock.at night, the. whole army, aap 


arusate W ich by. Slien and decided. meafure,.. wap 
ore: the fage. of a; moftwigilapt) and. agtive fae, 
without, diforder. or. aay immediate purfuit,, and bai be 
rafive: hie ,On the ninth, the Brisibh and Rudians rey 
fred thee pofitions on the great, dyke of the Zuyp, and 
the a ee abied thot whach they, had feifed. before the 
battle of Kikinsidy ; and, as 4 was neceflary to defend the re- 
treatifig. araiy bya’ “finalP inutidation, and there was little ‘p aS 
Ape of aueved ihg (Wa any farther attacky'on’ ‘the ctien 
‘was determined | « to return’ ‘to England as’ vate as 
1 avenge te 
stations wete ecanaitsa en the fourteenth Bere 
hacorneatitets | in ‘chief ‘of the oppofing: armies : the agrée- 
titht was conchided, ‘and: followed. by an armiftice on the 
eighteenth ; and’ at the eafy: tate’ ‘of reftoring eight thoufand 
prifoners of war, and leaving the ordnance and military ftores 
previoufly mounted on batteries within the Britith lines, for - 
the Batavian republic, the whole “invading army was allowed 
_ torecembark. ‘The commander went on Bound on the firft of 
November ; and, by the twentieth, the whole of the forcesy 
Britith and Rufian, lvad left the Texel. 
“Carr. Rev, Vor. XXIX, May, 1800, G 
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82 Walfi's Natrative of the Expedition to Hollani. | 
‘ While prepatations ‘for embarkation were aétively going fot. , 


ward, muth hofpitable civility paffed between the general- nopy ‘ 
of both armies ; even the men feemed to forget that they were ents 


mies, and a falutary reftraint was neceflary ‘to keep’ them within . 
their refpedtive out-pofts. So much more prone is the human mint 
to emotions of amity than of hatred!’ P. 89. hg 


Thus. ended the fecret expedition... Of the condu& of the 
Britith troops engaged in it, Dr. Walth) juftly remarks, that 
‘ their intrepid valour in the field, their saneentiots and hu» 
manity..when victorious, and their calm fortitude under ads 
verfe circumstances, muft reflect a permanent luftre on’ the 
| Britith arms, and>render even misfortune tefpectable.’ If we 
: confider the jexpenfe of the equipment, it is-rather extraordis 
| nary -that thg.army.fhould have encountered fo. many sit 
culties ; 3 yet, , 








* the ‘exterior appointments of fo many troops, in fach a countt 
‘during-a fevere campaign, were not furnifhed without great di 
culty; and though neither expenfe nor exertions were wanting, t 
army fuffered occafionally from privations of. the firft neceflity, 
The want of wheel ‘cartiages, adapited to the nature of the coun 
‘was often feverely felt, ahah would! on many preffing occafion " 
itremediable, if the inland navigation did not, in fore nei 
fupply the*deficienty. ‘No futtlers were allowed to follow the army 
until the°€lofé of the campaign. This, no doubt, ‘was intended to 
be’a falutary regulation; but, mofe than once, every article of ¢o an 
{uiiption became fo 'fearce, that the neceffary refrefhments for the 
fick and wounded were: not to be purchafed. Even freth water 
began to fail at the Helder, and a contraé’ was actually agreed upon ¥ 
to procure regular fupplies from the’ Ems, Fortunately, the country « 
was well ftocked with black cattle and fheep; in confequence 4 
| which there’ was no want of frefh meat.’ P. grt. a 


“With the operations of the army are interwoven.man exe 
cellent remarks, and defcriptions of North Holland and its 
habitants ; and both from the nature of the enterprife and the’ 
fingularity of the circumftances attending it, this narrative 
from an eye-witnefs well qualified not only to difcriminate bet 
tween the leading and lefs.important features of the expedition © 
but to paint them with vigour and fidelity, will, we doubt eee 
receive the approbation of the public. . We with that ams 
the other documents there had been, inferted-the accounts. 
the principal aétions fent by the Dutch and French com- 
manders to their re{peétive employers, as well as the letters of 
the Ruffian generals to their emperor, that thus an, impartial 
judgement might be formed of the whole of. this extraordit” 
nary campaign: but the defect may be eafily fupplied-inja fur 
ture edition of this work, which: will then be a very im- 
portant acquifition to the prefent generation and to future’ 
hiftorians. 
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Reformation-Truth Reftored. Being a Reply to the Rew. 
_ Charles Daubeny’s Appendix.to his Guide to the, Church. 
a ‘Tivminhcaines ip own Inconfifiency with Him/elf ; and his 
“| emery ye vein of fome Hiftoric Fatis.: With a more 

indication of the, pure, reformed,» vifcopal 
o> Church of England, fromthe Charges of Mr. Daubeny, and 
»» other Doftrinal, Di, enters, of that Gentleman’s Seét, who are 
 fomenting Schifms and Divifions, and diffeminating Errors, 
| in the very Bofom of the, Eftablifiment. In a Series of Let- 
piters to Mr. Daubeny. Sir Richard Hill, Bart. M.P, 
Bue 4. Boards, ;;Cadell.and Davies, _ 1800. 


THE controverfy between the baronet and the divine ftill 
tages, and there is-no profpect of its {fpeedy conclufion. The 
divine has the advantage of the baronet in the articlé of difci- 
ines but the latter préffes his adverfary with the argumentum 

homitiem, and, ‘fince the want of ‘baptifm in archbifhop 


_ “Becker did not irivalidate either his’ ordination of futiire bap- 


‘tims, Sir Richard prefumes that hié partiality to the diffenters 
from the church of England may be excufed.. "We do not 
‘allow thi§ ‘thode of arguing, nor can we confider any oné 
whi frequents conventicles, ever if thé preacher be equally 
Tearnéd and piots with any of our bifhops, as.a truesfon o 
the church. In the point’ of difcipline, therefore; we muft 
‘fide with the divine againft the baronet: but Sir Richard pro- 


ed H es 10M ib 4 iT 
©. Mgreeable to: this found reafoning, wherever Mt, Daubeny 
‘preaches thé doétrine of the Guide and of the Appendix, in any 
‘church, he immediately turns that church. into: a diffenting meet+ 
‘ing; and there can be no-fthifm in departing from him.; and by 
‘patity of reafoning, if the doctrines of our articles are preached even 
in an hovel, the preacher has a much better pretenfion to call him- 
elf a minifter of the church univerfal; and even of. the church of 
England, than a certain fellow. of Winchefter-college.’ P. 10, 


© The miftake in the baronet’s teafoning ig a very common 


one. If Mr: Daubeny-fhould preach in his pulpit what any 


“appear falfe doftrine to another, he-does not turn the churc 


into a vege | of diffenters, nor is he a fchifmatic ; for, 
preaching in that pulpit; he allows the authority of the church, 
and feems to manifeft a teadinefs to fubmit to her cenfures. 


On the other hand; when the doétrinés of the church are” 


reached im a hovel by one not authorifed by, nor.acknow- 
edging the authority of, the bifhop, he is (whatever his other 
pretenfions may be) a fchifmatic ; and all’ who countenance 
fuch a preacher and fuch a meeting are involved in the fame 
ftigma. Another miftake a the ‘baronet is in fuppofing that 
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the church of England admits the validity of diffenting bap. 
tifm ; for it does not allow. any baptifin but that whiclris pete 
formed by perfons duly ordained to this officé. ’ 

On the fubje& of doétrine, Sir Richard feems to have the 
advantage. He is well tead in the hiftory of the reformation,” 
and oppofes with great ftrength of atgument the prefent lax 
_ thode of interpreting the thirty-nine articles: “That the articles 

were Calviniftical in their origin cannot be doubted ; that’ they 
may be in fome meafure foftened down towards: Arminianifm, 
is alfo true: but the latitude taken by many divines, and the 
cold morality introduced into the ‘pulpit, inftead of the peculiar 
and enlivening doétrinés of Chriftianity, defervé.the® chaf. 
tening hand of ihe baronet’s fatire. His apottrophe on this oc 
cafic a merits attention.  __ a 


_ © But truth muft not ‘hide her head, and be ‘abathed, when f fhe 
is called upon to bear a teftimony, even before tht greatelt m en 
upon.earth. Therefore, come of it what will, and call it what 3 y ss 
pleafe, abufe, railing, reviling, &c, Sc: &c. (I ‘know. thefe are 
the canting terms of the day,) I do avow that there are, at this hou 
many truly found, able, learned, exemplary, laborious minifters it 
the eftablifhment, who have fearcely bread to eat ; whilft imultit ides. 
of idle, non-refident drones and pluralifts, are fed to the full, or 
ftarving the flocks committed to their charge, I appeal to nO. . 
fons, I appeal to plain faéts,, Is a son{cientious belief of our ar 
cles, and. a life devoted to “God in the converfion of finners, ¢ 
way to preferment, either in or out of the univerfities ? and whil 
men of this fort, are looked upon in the light they are, or rather 
not looked upon at all, how can it-be, but that the church of En ge 
land muft, by degrees, bécome a: ponderous lump of lifelefs formal 
dity, which will atlaft fink: ander its own weight? and God only — 
‘knows how foon' this may be cafe !—=If I have «fpoken vital 
:of ‘the difeafe, «it isin hopes that-a | — may. mi i 
Pe 194.) 

There ‘is much hath Tenpriage on both fides ‘which mighty 
well be {paréd. Neither of the controverfialifts ‘would inte 
tionally, be,guilty of herefy or fchifm, but both hagareéthen 
felves too near,the edge of a precipice vg ae 
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Copies of original, Letters from the French, Army in Eeiph, 
Part Bag Third, confifling of thofe Letters , ta; the French 
Government, intercepted by the Britifh Fleet in the Medit 
ranean, which have been ub ifted here by Authority. | oo 
an Enclifh Tranflation. 8vo, 45. fewed. Wright.. ie 


THE atention of this publication is to paint, in the lane 
guage of the editor, the perfonal charaéter of Buonaparte 


he character of the firft general of the age is-weighed by@ & 


pedantie meafurer of fyllables; and {ome intercepted letters 
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Intercepted Lesters fram Egypt. 85 
from, Egypt are to delineate the conqueror of Italy, and the 
fovereign of France. In the introduction and notes, Buona- 

arte is faid to be * famous. for cruelties, blafphemies, and 
Fide a fugitive and a traitor—the objeét of the fear and 
hatred of mankind—one whofe courfe has been fraud, ‘whofe 
bufinefs has been blood, whofe element is reyolution—who is 
to be admired in a morning for his blue coat and white panta- 
loons, and.in the evening for his white coat and blue ones— 
who hap fpilled more blood wentnply than any commander of 
ancient oF Morera, tmes—one. of. whofe p 

fi eee phrenfy, completely ridiculous, and truly worthy 

f£ the man: who conceived it --who talks in a jargon that cap~ 
tain. pbadi ‘would have blufhed at—feems abfolutely inca- 
ae any. impreffions of pity or remorfe—is an anoma- 
Tous being, fuch as neither hiftory nor fiction has yet dared 
to exhibit—was guilty of a bafe, cowardly, and malicious ca~ 
lumny——began with a fyftem of fraud and hypocrify, with 
which he will moft affuredly end—fneaked away from his poft 
Tike.a aidnight thief—is of a contracted and reftlefs mind, ine 
capable of directing any {cheme of policy, yet prefumptuoufly 
yenturing upon ‘all—is to be pitied and defpifed for fottith flu- 
pidity, whining, and hypocritical cant—is a mian whofe bafe 
and cowardly defertion of his army, if there be one fpark of 
cling, one fentiment of honour, yet Jeft in France, will pro- 
uce.a cry of univerfal indignation and horror, and drive the 
idol of i Ae ie oy his, wmaginary throne.’ Such is the 
lan uage ufed towards an enemy ; and, for the fake of thefe 
ie, ae effufions, and this contemptible trafh, the inter- 
ccc letters are given to the public. We turn with difguft 
om the comments of the editor to the letters themfelves, 
which were calculated to make a confiderable impreffion on 
the public mind, if it had not been weakened by the injudi- 
cious attempts of the annotator to raife the feelings of his 


ofe plans was a mixture 


_ Yeaders to the fame degree of paffjon and {pleen with which 


his remarks were conceived, . 


The letters are interefting, as they exhibit the motives of a 


“ e 


& of that army, the ftate in which he left it, and the diffi- 


| general for quitting his:army, his direétions for the future con- 
u | i 


culties which it had to encounter from climate, from want of 


néeceffarjes, from internal commotions, and the approaching 
force of the Ottoman empire, Buonaparte has been feverely 
blamed for quitting his army ; but we do not fcruple to affert 
that it was the a¢t of a great and energetic mind. To impute 
it to cowatdice, is a mark of prejudice unworthy of notice, 
He who had expofed himfelf to fo many dangers, who was 
then balancing between his duty to his army, and his fuppofed ° 
duty to his country, who would venture on the odium that 
might be thrown on him for quitting his poft, on the dangers _ 
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of the feas covered with hoftile fleets, on the probability of 
furmounting every difficulty, and raifing himfelf above the 
feétions by which France was convulfed, muft poffefs, what.. 
.ever his other faculties may be, a foul for enterprife, not fur.” 
paffed by any of the heroes of antiquity. He affigns for his 
reafons the ics of his country: he leaves directions for , 
the next incommand. His fuceeffor fends an account of the’ 
flate of the army in Egypt, and appears to be fully fenfible of 
the difficulties of his fituation, At the fame time, it is to be 
recollected that it is the intereft of the general to paint his 
' fituation in higher colours than the cafe really admits, that, if 
he fhould fucceed, his triumph may be greater, or, if he fhould 
fall, the difgrace of defeat may be palliated. It was the opi- 
nion of many, that the French army would be able to retain’ 
poffeffion of Egypt, in defiance of the efforts of the Turks’ 
and their Britifh allies: but intelligence of a contrary native 
has arrived, intimating the evacuation of the contefted terri. 
tory, on the grant of a fafe retreat to the republicans. “> 
~ Upon the whole, we fee no reafon for making fuch an out. 
cry again{ft an expedition, which is as juftifiable as the gene- 
Sality of expeditions undertaken by warlike powers. At any 
rate it can tend to no good purpofe to vilify and abufe our ene. 
mies ; and this mode of pamphleteering the general of the ad. 
verfe party does no honour to the character of the Britith nav 
tion. We will not allow ourfelves to attribute the notes and 
introdu€tion to a perfon who enjoys a diftinguifhed poft un 
der government, as they bear i marks of having been 
compofed in hafte by one whi is in the habit of dithing up 
fuch common-place materials as may ferve for a temporary 
purpofe. a 
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The Infpeaur, or Seleé? Literary Intelligence for the Vu any 
A.D. 1798, but corred A. D.1801, the firft Year of the 
, XIXth Century. 8v0. 5s. Boards. Debrett. 1799. — 


: AN emeritus profeffor of the univerfity of Dublin, reline 
quithing his {peculations on the irreducible cafe in algebra, i 
now forced on the fhores of the weftern ocean, and employ- 
ing his fine achromatic glaffes in furveying the eaftern he 
{phere. He has by their means, he tells us, not only difcovered” 
the entire forms of the three {pectres which have lately difturbed 
Europe—French philofophifm, German illuminifm, and Enge 
lith unitarianifm; but he has difcerned the fpots in puret 
forms which are giving battle to thefe dreadful monfters 
From his exalted {tation he conceives himfelf to poffefs 
nent advantages, and propofes to be infpector-general of thé 
literature, morals, and religion of Europe. In this capaeity 
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he has given to the: public the prefent work, confifting of two 
parts, written in am incorrect and defultory manner. 
As a {pecimen.of the improvements fuggefted by him, we. 


_ will only name one, which may excite fome ferment in Pater- 


nofter-row. All bookfellers and printers fhould be examined, 
after the manner (we prefume) of the candidates for a fellow- 
fhip in Dublin, as to literary and moral’ qualifications, and 
fhould not be périnitted to exercife their trades without a, li- 
cenfe. No one could be better employed in this tafk than our 
author. and if he fhould then be ‘allowed to make an index 
expurgatorius, “he might curb the licentioufnefs of the Englifh 
prefs, and teach us to read and think within found limits. 

In the unitarian fpeétre, Mr. Belfham occupies a much 
eee {pace than was apparent to our optics, and our in- 


{peétor muft not.blame his achromatics for his miftakes in the 


: ealogies of this fect, Prieftley is placed at the head ; Lind- 
i Evanfon, Williams, &c. are called his followers. The or- 
der, we think, fhould be Evanfon, Lindfey, Prieftley ; and 
Williams does not belong to the fociety. , 

Amidft ftrange tautology and wild ‘effufions, there is evi- 
dently in this work a fpirit of religion, which we highly ap- 
prove : a degree of learning is alfo vifible, which might have 

introduced to great advantage.’ We will exhibit an in- 


. lance of the author’s beft manner in the caftigation which he 
' gives to Paine, and the judicious interpretation of a difficult 


paflage in the Scriptures, 


_ = Aping his mafter, Paine, in like manner, has difcovered that 
the book of Job was originally written in Greek, by fome heathen 
philofopher, of late date, and thence tranflated into Hebrew ;— 
from the Greek names of the conftellations, “ Pleiades, Orion and 
Arcturus,” adopted from the Septuagint verfion, by our Englifh 


'tranflation, in two remarkable paflages of Job, ix. g. and xxxviii. 


32.—not knowing, in the extent and compafs of his ignorance, 
that the original terms in Hebrew are as unlike in found as in fenfe 

 Aith” denoting Urfa Major ; “* Chimah,” Taurus; and * Che- 
fil,Y Scorpio: —while the fourth conftellation, “ Mazaroth,’’ ‘left, 
through ignorance of its meaning, untranflated by the Septuagint 
and our Englith tranflation, is judicioufly rendered by Suidas, in his 
fecond fignification of Magspw8 * the Dog-ftar” or Sirius; where 
the Hebrew or Egyptian termination (as in Naboth, or Thoth, Be-_ 


hemoth, &c.) marks his utter ignorance of the Greek tongue alfo. . 


* Thefe inimitable paffages, amidft all the Blouds and darknefs . 
attached to patriarchal language and patriarcHal aftronomy, frill 
burfting forth to the philofophical orientalift, with a radiance the 
moft dazzling, and with an imagery the moft fublime and beauti- 
ful, and yet the moft chafte and fcientifically correét—which even 
a Mafkelyne anda Herfchell, a De la Lande and De la Place, 
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might view with admiration and achazement++may thus be lefs ins. 
correétly rendered, ‘illuftrating each other, in the mott difficult and: 
obfcure parts,’ of the moft obfcure: poem extant, as it is iby. far. 
the moft egy ¢ EON ry soon A ae which, Lycophron is slags and 
caf 

‘© How can man: be juftified with ent ol 

One of a-thoufand,cannot anfwer Hin— : 


Making Aifh, Chefil and Chimah, 
' And the wecenne ofthe South,” 


* Canft thou fhut up the delightful Satine of Chimah?- 
Or the contractions of ‘Chefil, canft.thou open ? 
Canft thou draw forth Mazaroth:inchisfeafon ? 


i 


* 
a 


Or Aifh and her fons canft thou guide 2” io 


¢ This is the moft picturefque defcription of the cardinal conftel- 
lations, in the primitive {phere—many ages before the Argonauti¢ 
expedition—(when, according to Newton’s fanciful fyftem, it was 
firft conftruéted,)—and the leading qualities of the feafons over 
which they were fuppofcd to prefide ; according to thé moft an- 
cient Chaldean aftronomy :—Chimah, or Taurus, denoting the ex, 
nanfions of the earth’s bofom in fpring by the fun’s-genial heat; 
Chefil,’ its contraétions in autumn, by the cold weather, fo finely 
denoted by the contraction of the Scorpion’s claws, numbed ‘by the 
commencing cold; Mazaroth, as prefiding over'the filtry ‘heats of 


fummer during “ ‘his feafon” of the dog: days-—commencing at hig | 


heliacal rifing, on the 30th of July, in the prefent age and climate, 


and lafting for forty days; and who is here reprefented as drawn 
forth from “ the receffes of the fouth,” or antarétic circle, by an 
almighty Orion ; to face Aifh, or Urfa Major, “ revolving in her 


arctic den, and ‘watching Orion,” —as fo ‘finely defcribed by Bal 
mer, Iliad. xviii. 485. 


Agurod iv nat Auatay erixryow “arcu, 
T QuTs oTpeperas xa 7 Opiedva doxever. 


_ And the Bear, furnamed alfo the Wain (by the Rgvetions). 9 


Who is turning herfelf aboyt there, and watching Orion,”-— ie 


—and his hounds Sirjus and Canicula ;—and, under the guidance 


of the fame almighty Arétophylax, prefiding over the oppofite “— 4 


fon of the winter’s frofts. 


" € And the drift of the argument, in both ftanzas of Job, op 


thus perhaps be not incorreétly fummed up ; 
 ¢ God is all powerful— 7 





Conftantly regulating the feafons of the year; a 
- But cantt thou,—puny and prefumptuous mortal ! i 
_ Reverfe the diftinguifhing charaéters of {pring and autumn? 
_ Or bring on the fultry heats of fummer and frofts of winter-= 4 


w 


Each in their proper feafon ? . 
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»Welbfurely might the venerable but rather impatient | 
Patriarch exclaim, with contempt and indignation: 
rané Amiferable. critic art thou Y")) ~ y 
<this wooden critic—as Painé defcribes himfelf ‘at the clofe of his 
anhallowed labours on the Old Teftament, which he ignorantly con- 
founds, like his mafter Voltaite, With the Bible.” P,1ry2,° 0” 
We:refpe&t the author’s erudition ;. and we approve hig zeal. 
for. religious truth, though we wih it to, be tempered with 
more charity. His work may amufe the Jleifure hours of.a. 
few of the learned; but it will not gratify readers of tafte, or. 
perfons.of a liberal turn‘of mind... . : 





“MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
) POLITICS, &c: 
Bubtance of the Speeches of the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, on 
his Majefty’s Meffage for declining to treat at prefent with France ; 
and his ObjeGions to.an Inquiry into the late Expedition to Hol- 


land. With a Preface, teushing briefly on the State of Affairs, 
Bu. «2s, Chapple. 1800,: 


| Tuis publication reminds us of the apartments in the capital of 
the northern part of this ifland, to which, however elegant, there is 


. frequently no accefs but by a ftair-cafe offenfive to the noftrils and 


difgufting to the fight of the vifitants. The preface is written in one 
of the higheft paroxyfms of anti-jacobinifm ; a mania which, like jae 
cobinifm, is often deftructive to the beft feelings of the human 
mind ; and the. panegyric on Mr. Dundas is laid on fo thick, and 
with fo coarfe a trowel, that the writer, we fhould think, muft be 
in danger of lofing the expeéted reward of his labours. Both {peeches 
have fome degree of merit. The fpeaker boldly afferts his claim to 
the merit or demerit of refufing to negotiate with Buonaparte ; and 
he accompanies his reafons, which are drawn from the fuppofed infta~ 
bility and iniquity of the French government, with the ufual invectives 
againft the French and their conful. On the inquiry into the failure 
of the expedition to Holland, he ftates the objeéts of that enterprife, 
which were, firft, ¢ to refcue the United Provinces from the tyranny 
of the French; fecondly, to add to*the efficient force of this couns 
try, and to gain pofleffion of the Dutch fleet; thirdly, to divert the 
enemy from his projected purfuits in general.’ In two of thefe obe 
jects it {ucceeded; in the third it failed; and the gain of two out 
of three points proved more than fufficient to counterbalance the 
‘convenience arifing from the lofs of the third. The grounds for 
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expeéting the co-opération of the Dutch canpot be conveniently 
laid before the public, as fuch a difcovery might be the’ means/of 
baffling another enterprife upon that country, and depriving .us 
of the affiftance, of thofe who in more favourable circumftances . 
might be ready to join us... The ill fuccefs alfo of the expedition, 

confidered in itfelf, was in a great meafure occafioned by the very 


extraordinary inclemency of the weather; and we had the fatisfac. 
tion of knowing that nothing was’ omitted to produce fie 
which could be expected from troops of unparalleled bravery, 
a-commander who amply deferves every encomium beftowed upon 
him. , Though the lofs too of life had been confiderable, yet ‘- 
was a fatisfaction in knowing that it had been exaggerated, as the 
whole number of the killed amounted to eight hundred and forty. 
fix only, and only orie hundred and ‘eighty-five had died of their 
wounds. This is fo very different from other accounts, that 
incredulity has fcarcely given way to the high authority which made 
this .affertion... At length the motion for inquiry was refifted, as 
it could not be produétive of any actual benefit, at the fame time. 


. that it might confiderably clog and harafs the meafures of governs 


ment.’ 


Subftance of the Speech of the Hon. Thomas Erfine, in the Houfe f 

_ Commons, on Monday, the 3d of February, 1800, on a Motion for 

an Addrefs to the Throne, approving of the Refufal of Minifier 
to treat with the French Republic. Sve. Is, Debrett. 
















Mr. Erfkine confidered the houfe as affembled on a very momen 
tous occafion, to decide‘on the conduét of minifters in a new zra of 
the prefent calamitous war. ‘Their conduét, in refufing to a 
with Buonaparte and returning fo petulant an anfwer, met with his 
fitive and unequivocal cenfure. He would not enter into the que 
of aggreffion, but would confine his cenfure of their anfwer to oth 
points, Jt was inconfiftent with his majefty’s declaration in 1795} 
it was inconfiftent with their own attempts to negotiate at Paris 
and at Lifle. From their ‘ paft condué they were bound, upon 
their own principles, to liften to terms of negotiation ;’ ‘and | 
was alfo their intereft to treat ; for Buonaparte’s government could 
be overthrown. only by democratic revulfion, or the reftoration @ 
the houfe of Bourbon. If it fhould be overthrown by revulfion, 
new difficulties would occur, and peace could not be obtained fot 
long ‘period, as there muft be a ftate of probation for every new 
form of government. Ifthe houfe of Bourbon fhould be reftore 
it muft be kept on the throne by the force of arms againft the fen 
of perfons of property ; and it was the fenfe of property which, i 
both countries, gave ftability to their refpelive governments. . 
the latter event was in the higheft degree improbable, and the am 
{wer returned to Buonaparte’s meflage was likely to ftrengthen hi 
intereft among the French, and make the refiftance to the co 
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derate powers more obftinate, it appeared to him more deferving of 
cenfure than of approbation. : Of efits 
Speech of the Right Hon, William Pitt, delivered in the Houfe of 
Commons, Monday, Feb. 35 1800, on a Motion for an Addrefs to 
. the Throne; approving of the Anfwers returned to the Communica- 
tions from France relative to a Negociation for Peace, .8vo. 25. 
Wright, - | : = 
"This {peech may be divided into two parts; firit, an anfwer to — 
the celebrated’ pamphlet written by Mr. Erfkine ; . fecondly, a jufti- 
fication of miniiters for rejeéting the late negotiatory overtures of 
the French. Previoufly to the entrance on the firft part, the {peaker 
clafles the perfons who would have favoured the reception of the 
overtures under one or other of thefe three“heads. The,firft com- 
prehends thofe who do not think ‘that the nature of the French re- 
yolution ever,was or is now fuch as to render that nation incapable 
of negotiating with foreign powers. The fecond comprehends thofe 
who imagine that the recent change in the adminiftration of France 
gives a fecurity for negotiation, which did not exift in the former 
ftages of the revolution. Under the third head are fuch as think 
that the preffure at home is a fufficient’ call for pacific meafures, 
éven if the fecurity to be afforded by the enemy fhould not-be ade- 
quate to our wifhes or expectations. This claffification appears to 
us very incomplete ; for, on many other grounds, perfons adverfe 
to the French revolution might be willing to liften to the overtures, 
They might fee the hopelefsnefs of the conteft in which we are en- 
gaged; they might think that during-the negotiation France would 
be lefs able to recruit its ftrength than England to retain its forces ; 
and that, if it fhould not fucceed, we fhould be no lofers by the de- 
lay; they might urge, that, fince the prefent war has been repre- 
fented on our part as a war of defence, there can be no grounds for 
continuing it when the’ affailants propofe to lay down their arms, 
and to fettle all differences by better means than thefword. Many 
other reafons might be given by thofe who-with for the return of 
‘peace; but, as the claflification itfelf is of little confequence, it is 
unneceffary to mention them. m4 
- With regard to the firft part of the fpeech, it will be: difficult for 
many years to hold the balance even between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Er- 
fkine. ~ The origin of the war between this country and France 
will not perhaps be fairly difcuffed before''the heat of party fhall 
have fubfided. Mr. Pitt denies that the order for'M. Chauvelin’s 
departure was the caufe of the war, and he repeats the trite argu- 
ments that have been frequently adduced upon this fubjeét. The 


asf French aggreffions on the rights of nations are fummed up; and it is 





obferved that France has been at war ‘ with all the nations of Eu- 
rope, fave two, and, if not thefe two (Sweden and Denmark), it is 
only becaufe, with every provocation that could juftify defenfive 
‘War, thefe countries have hitherto acquiefced in repeated violations 
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of, their rights rather. than recur to war for their. vindication, 
this fome are of opinion that thefe (wo nations have difgowered co 

derable prudence ; for, to vindicate their rights, much ro 
treafure muft have been expended in a doubtful confli&; ‘and the 
infule of a man worked: up almoft ‘to’ phrenfy by. domeftic unéa. 





finefs may fometimes be overlooked, when the.cool deliberate 
malice of a neighbour, watching the moment to do an injury, te. 
and. his book, and on citizen Tippoo Saib, detract much Sronmall 
merit of the difcuffion, which affords in. other re{pects a tolera 
government. 
Having fhown the difpofiti tion. of France in its rexolusionary fo 

the {peaker. proceeds to confider'the nature of the change which i 
taken place in its government. The chief conful,of France is 
peace we could never have confented, to make), from the decla 
tion of his confidential friends, ; Berthier and Monge, to the Fren 

kingdom of Great-Britain and the Frengh republic, it is faid, cai 
not exift together.’. The perfidies of Buonaparte are enumera 


quires correétion. In this part fome flippancies on Mr. Eriking 
good abridgement of the acts of the Reepeh padex the, soba 
-prefented as unfavourable to, general pacification (and a fepa 
directory, on the figning of the peace at Campo. Formio.. * The 
his cruelties recounted ; no reliance is.to.be placed upon his pe 


‘ter; and it.is doubtful, whether it is for his intereft to make peace 


He may with for negotiation fo paralyfe the arms of the con 
deracy ; but, to retain his newly-ufurped power, war will be ney 
ceflary for,him, and he.can govern only by the fword. He is : 
the head of a military defpotifm, which may be ftreng for a tin 
but cannot be permanent, After fuch a defcriptian of the ch 
conful, we expected a perpetual declaration of war againtt him ; ot 
we find § no fuch-thing,’ The {peaker does not fay, ‘ we will 


no cafe treat with Buonaparte ;’ but he fays, * we ought to wait 


experience and the evidence of faéts before we are convinced that 
fuch a treaty is admiffible,” Here the minifter lays down font 
thing like.a. meafure of experience, The. new government 
France i is to fhow, figns of ftability, and the allied army is to fil in 
exciting the’ fpirit of the country to deftroy the fy{tem ; and " 
minifters: will take thefe points. into their confideration, At 
prefent moment, he obferves, every thing tends the contraly 
way. There is, he, fays, the * greateft reafon to rely on the pows 
erful co-operation of our allies ;? in which point time has pro 
that he was in.an error... ¢ There are the ftrongeft marks of a difpg 
fition in. the ipterior of France to en ative refiftance againft | 
new tyranny ;' but the genius of Buonaparte has made this aflerti@l 
doubtful. Laftly, ‘ there is every ground to believe that the ¢ 
tinuance of the conteft, inftead of making our fituation compar 
ratively worfe, will make it comparatively better.’ Of this we Fe 
tertain confiderable doubts, - 

The "two ¢ountries are compared, France is faid to be impo 
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werifhied ‘and exliufted. Ovik eottinberce is reprefehted as extended 


Gnd fowrifliing,’ public credit improved, ‘our permanent revenue in- 


_ efeafings “Phe siititaryiatdout’ atid ‘military glory’ of the couhtey, 


Ft is 2 rinéd, Have tifen ifthe 140 two years toa’ height unexam- 
pled in atty”peticd of out ‘hitory.””! Flere’ the ‘tminiiiter forgets’ thie 
ipitchafed ‘rerreat’ of the ‘fineft army that’ was ever felt Sut of this 


country ; he forgets alfo the enormots ptite of pfovifiotis ; he for-~ 


persitlie"amhbunt of taxés ; and’ he forgets ‘alfo that France has ‘been 
fo Oftén declared to’ be imnpoverithed and exhaifted, ‘that few give 
fheleaht Credit'to fuch affertions: “The great qiteftiot how occuts. 
‘emnitient’ Has’ conimitted all’ the /a@s with ‘which Ris’ charged, on 
‘wae grounds’can overtures’ be refofed by thofe who'themfelves had 
ihade overtures fo that government when ‘its farm ‘was lef! likely ‘to 
‘afford fecurity thant the prefent form, ‘ant when the'perfons in pof- 
feHiort ‘oF powerwere not miore-diftingwifiied for their’ virtues than 
ithe prefetit confal: Here the dnifwer of the miilter i’ open and 
‘datily. "Ple feared for télepeiifes OF the ‘war,’ for’ the’ ftability: of 
he finting-fy fem, at the Hine Sf opeiting the hegeriations at’ Lifle, 
“New! atid’ a ee meafires OF faance’ ehiry?; “atid Tach 
‘nedfuPes ‘could HOE be Carried ind exedation till the country was 
Gonvinted ‘that an "Honorable pekee: Was not ‘tebe Obtained. " The 
‘Filing fpirit’ oF the ‘country trlakes!Hith ‘rej ice that thefe' negotiations 
fail be hildt‘the’ moment he ‘awifhed for pettte @ihd  fincerely' Ia= 
bouret'for’pesee” The hatangue is condludéd withrageand aecue 
WHilitiow bf ifs! inf a’ patigrabh Of ‘two pages’aiid’h whalf, Which 
tnight make aif iMipreffion ‘bn any°ohe'who had ‘not confideréd the 


titns id’ this' war, °We rifé“froni the’ perufal-of this {peech ' tather 


‘Confouiided than convitded'y Wwe Agree With thie fpéaler in ‘inany 
‘points, but perceive ‘His “weaknefs” in‘ others ; aiid the main argue 
" a0: Hey 


mbnt (éeits ‘to’ ref upon very fléhder fapport. } 
‘The Speceliof the? Hon.Chavles-Fames Por: In the Houferof Come 


<9 tons) on Monday, ‘the Thir dof 'Febraary; 1800, ‘on a Motion for 


‘an Addrefs to the Throne, approving of the Refafal:of Minifters to 
téaP with the Fretth Republie 800. ts, 64. Debrert. . 
; This is a firm, manly, energetic oration; and however we toy 
differ in feveral opinions from the {peaker, we cannot but applauc 


noble. feritiments with which he is infpired, and his manner of 


defending that fide of the queftion which he has adopted He con- 
- Uaues to think, and {ays * plainly and explicitly, ghat this country 


was the aggreffor in the war ;" and this point he miaintains with his 
Ufual plaufibility of reafoning. . He does not defend the con-. 
dué. of the French; but he proves that in all their aétions the} 

ve.‘done ‘no more than fervilely trace the fte ps of their own 
Louis the Fourteenth,’ They have conquered ani interfered with 
the government of other countries of Bourbon prin ciples; and ‘ as 
We never {crupled to treat with the princes of the hc wfe of Bourbon 
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, fatisfa€tion and a pledge; of peace.’ 


’ of Europe, can,imagine that:there is any thing in the condué | 


shaviour of Mr. Drake at Genoa ; and if the feizute of Venice by 


‘century is little more than an account of the wars and the cala 


fo high an argument'the impreffion intended to be made of 
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on account; of their rapacity, their thirft,of conqueft, their vi 
of treaties, their perfidy, and their reftlefs {pirit,’ we. onght not tp 
tefufe, he contends, to treat with. their republican imitators... He 
argues that, ‘when there is a queftion of peace and war betw 
two nations,,that government feels itfelf in the wrong which refule 
-to. ftate with clearnefs and precifion what fhe fhould  coiifider a 









tirely with this fpeaker, that it ‘ never was, and never can 
juftifiable caufe. of war,’ We approve his comparifon be 
_Buonaparte and Suworoff; for furely no one who has -heard of 
Praga and Ifmael, and who can juftify the introduétion of the 
of Poland at the head of his barbarous hordes. into the civilifed pamy 





On the introduétion of religion into the conteft, we aig 


the French, or. the charaéter of their chief, which fhould rene 
either unfit objeéts for negotiation... We fear alfo that there is 
amuch ground for the eomparifon between our mode of treating : 
allies and the. intrufions of the French into the government of othe 
countries,. We could with to fee a refutation or a : juftification of 
Hervey’s condué towards the grand-duke of Tufcany, or of the) 


French is to be urged as an argument againft our treating with 
the conduct of Auftria in taking poffeffion of the object of the tl 
is a fufficient reafon for diffolving: our alliance with. that power,.., 
But the great queftion is, how can adminiftration defend it 
for refufing to.negotiate with France.in 1800, after the atten 
amade in. 1796 and the renewal of the negotiation in 1797? ..1 
government under. Buonaparte was not worfe than the formet. gt 
-vernments ; and, as it was urged that by the former negotiatig 
minifters ‘ ‘had given to the world what might be regarded 
uriequivocal teft of their fincerity and difpofition towards va 
Mr. Fox with fome confidence puts the queftion, * Have they, 
have they not, broken their own teft?? But the event which woill 
remove every obftacle to negotiation is not confidered as defi 
for, fays this {peaker, ‘ I cannot forget that the whole hiftory of th 





arifing from the reftlefs ambition, the intrigues, and the perfidy, of 

the houfe of Bourbon. The digreffions to the defence of the dukt™ 
of Bedford from fome trifling infihuations, and to the publication # 
the intercepted letters from Egypt, are unfortunate ; for, though! 
generally allowed, that, ‘in the introduétion and notes to thefe letter 
the ribaldry is fach that they are not fcreened from the exectati 
of every honourable mind even by their extreme ftupidity,’ yet ia 


hearers was weakened by a reference to objects comparatively | 


fignificant. 
From thefe digreffions the fpeaker returns to the fubjeé of 
tiation, and difcuffes with great clearnefs the motives signed 
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4reatitig with the enemy in two inftances, and for rejecting in a late 
inftance the offers of negotiation : upon which head he makes this 
ftriking addrefs to the feelings of the houfe. : 
©. '€°$ir, what is the queftion to-night? “We are called upén to 
fupport minifters in refufing a frank, candid, and refpeétful offer of 
evociation, and to counténafice them in continuing the war: Now, 
J would put the queftion in another way. « Suppofe that minifters 
iad ‘been inclined to adopt the line of conduét which they ‘purfaed 
if 1796 and 1797, arid that “to-night, inftead’of ‘a queftion on a 
' wat addtefs, -it had been an addrefs to his majefty to thank him for 
accepting the overture, and’ for opening’ a»negociation ‘to treat fot 
peace: I afk the gentlemen oppofite—I appeal to thé whole $58 
repreféntatives of the people—to lay their hands'upon their hearts, 
and. to. fay, whether they would not have cordially voted for fuch 
an addrefs? Would-they, or would they not? Yes, Sir, if the — 
addrefs had breathed a fpirit of peace, your benches would have res 
founded with rejoicings, and. with praifes of a.meafure that’ was 
likely to-bring back the bleffings :of tranquillity.” On the ‘prefent 
oceafion,..then, I afk for the vote,of no gentlemen, but of thofe 
‘who, in the fecret confeffion of.their confcience, admit, at this in- 
ftant; while they hear me,.that. they would. have cheerfully: and 
heartily voted with the minifter for an addrefs;direétly.the reverfe 
of this: If any fuch gentleman fhould vote .with me, I thould 
be:this might in thé greateft ‘majority that ever I had the honour 
to vote with in this houfe.. I do not know that the right honour- 
ne entre would find, even on the benches around him, a 
ngle individual who would.not vote with me—I am fure he-would 
hot find ‘many—I do not know that in this houfe 1 could fingle 
out the individual, who would thitik himfelf bound by confiftency 
to vote againft the.right honourable, gentleman; on an addrefs. for 
hegotiation. There may be fome, burt ,they are few. I do 
Know, indeed, one moft honourable man in another place (whofe 
purity and integrity I refpeét, though I lament the opinion he. has 
formed ‘on this fubjeét), who would think” himfelf bound, from 
-the‘uniform confiftency of -his life, to yote againft an addrefs, for 
Regotiation. Earl Fitzwilliarh would, I verily believe, do fo. He 
would feel himfelf bound, from the previous votes he has given, to 
declare his objeétion to all treaty: but I own I do not know more 
in either houfe of parliament—there may be others, but I do not 
"know them. Why then, what'is the houfe of Commons come 
to, when, notwithftanding their fupport, given to the right honour- 
able gentleman in 1796 and 1797, on his entering into negotia- 
Hon ; notwithftanding their inward conviction, that they would vote 
with him now for the fame meafure—what are we to think of the 
charaéter of that. houfe of commons, who, after fupporting the 
minifter in his negotiation for a folid fyftem of finance, can now 
bring themfelves to countenance his abandonment of the ground he 
took, and to fupport him in refufing all negotiation! What will. 
be faid of gentlemen who fhall vote in this way, and yet feel, in - 
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their confcietices, that they would have, ainda more rem 
_ @inefs, voted the other?? oP. 31.0 0" Thal 
In the remainder of the fpeech, the dive Saves agehidt Budals 


parte, ,his breach of, gaths, his {itppofed want of intereft to keep» the 
peace,, the. manifefto. of Louis the Eighteenth, and the exp 2 
of the chief. conful’s future conduét, are. difcuffed. with fpirits, i 
yegret:that-no aniwer. was, given, to the, allegation of Mr. Fox. 
fpecting . the part. which. the Englith: are faid.to: have taker inpth: 
pr committed at, Naples, If, the),reports. were, fable, ,t 
might. -have been contradifted. Upon the, whole, we. May) FECOMs 
mead.this fpeech.as that. of an able-orator and politician,. though 
we do. not concur in.all the obfervatiqns. of the, fpeaker..-; . a, 


The Speech of | the Right Hon, Fon, Eérd) of Clare,’ Lord High 
Chancellor’ of Ireland; in: the Houfer of Lords of ‘Ireland,’ a 
Motion made by him, on Minday; Feb.. ‘10, 1800, “ That, tm oil 
\ to promote and Jecure the éffential Taterefis of Great-Britain amt 
Treland, and to confolidate the Strengths: Power, and’ Refow 
of the: Britif Empire, it willbe Wdvifable to-coneur. in yet 
fires us‘may bef tend to unite'the rato Kingdoms, in ifich Mi 
"and on fick Teriis and Conditions, as'muy be efablified by 
Mof ithe refpeRive Parliaments a rhea Britaia andl Wedd 
‘Sue. °-2s. 6d. Wright. rel Taree 


“This fpeech does hot’ throw | ainy & new li taht upon. the viii 
portant fubje& s which has for fome time | interefted the publi ic 
A ‘plain flatement i is given of thé connexion between ‘Great 
tain ‘and Treland ;' and thé ra when it was ‘firmly eftablithed is 4 
great propriety aifigned | fo the early” ‘pat of the reign ‘of James t 
Firft. “Before that time. Ireland was‘in‘a very unfettled i 
vided ‘between the colonifts within’ the pale, and the native I 
‘under their chieftains, who lived in a ftate of feudal anarchy, 
‘the unhappy times of Charles the Firff, the whole euaty 
‘convulfed with civil difcord; and ‘esrdal el, tranfplanting & Fl 
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‘body of the Irith to Connaught, dnd’ forbidding them to repz ifs curit 
river SHannon on pain of death, diftrif red their. cftates z amon 7 fathe 
followers. * A’ very cdinfiderable portion of the o pulenée. tain, 
power ‘of the kingdom of Ireland centres at this day in the defen to’q 
ants of ‘his motley colléétion of Englith adventurers, indepen de lords 

want 


anabaptifts, feceders, Brownitts, Sociniats, milletiarians, ‘and, 
fenters of every defcription.’ The reftoration of Charles the ect 
did not reftore to the rightful owner his eftate; for, on the ac | 
the fettlement of ‘Ireland, * I with gentlemen (exclaims' the c 
cellor) who call themfélves the dignif ed and independent Irith 2 
tion, to know that feven millions eight hundred thoufand acre 
land were fet out to a matley crew of Englith adventurers, civil ait 
military, nearly to the total exclufion of the old inhabitants of tit 

ifand.’ The chancellor is very exaét in his caleulations; and,aie 
er ftating in detail thefe faéts to the houfe, he fums them. up ia 


following extraordinary manner. 1m 
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« oe the whole of your ifland has beetr¢onfifcated, with the 
eicepnion of the éftates of five or fix old fainilies of Englifi* blood, 
fonie of whom had been attainted in the reign of Henry VIII. but 
gecovered their poffeffions before Tyrone’s rebellion, aiid fad the 
fortune to efcape the pillage of the Englifh republic inflicted - 
by.Cromwell ; and.no inconfiderable portion.of the ifland has been 
confifcated twice, or perhaps. thrice, in the.courfe of-a century. 
The fituation, therefore, of the Irifh nation at the Revolution ftands 
unparalleled in the hiftory of the inhabited world. If the wars of 
England, carried on here, from the reign of Elizabeth, had been 
waged againft a foreign enemy, the inhabitants would have retained 
their poffeffions under the eftablifhed law of civilifed nations, and 
their country have been annexed as a province to the Britith em- 
ire, But the continued and perfevering refiftance of Ireland to the 
Brit crown during the whole of the laft century, was mere rer 
bellion, and the municipal.law of England attached. upon. the 
crime. What then was the fituation.of Ireland.at the Revolution, 
and what is it at this day? The whole power and property of the — 
country has been conferred by fucceflive monarchs of England 
upon an Englith colony, compofed of three fets of Englith advenr 
alg poured into this country at the termination of three 
cesifive rebellions.—Confifcation is their common title; and 
from their firft fettlement they have been hemmed in on every fide 
by the old inhabitants of the ifland, brooding over their difcontents 
in fullen indignation. It is painful to meto go into this detail, but 
_we have been for twenty years in a fever of intoxication, and muft 
be ftunned into fobriety.’ P. 21. | 


"The fpeaker, we prefume, was well acquainted with the tem 
thd difpofition of te aoe of thofe Englith tlw ong 
he would fearcely have ufed’ fuch flowérs of rhetoric to Patan 
them to an:acquiefcence in an unpalatable meafure. What is the fe- 
cutity then of thefe defcendants ? The faine with that of their fore. 
fathers, * the powerful and commanding’ proteétion of Great-Bri- 
tain.” Phis confideration induced the péers, in 1703, to repr at 
to"queen. Anne the policy of a clofer union; and, in 1767, both 
lords arid commons addreffed her majéfty to the fame effe&t. “The 
want of fuch an union was felt in various difputes from that period 
fo'the atming of the'volunteers at Diingdtnon,y and the fuppofed 
final adjuftment of 1782. The folly of i agining that any arrange 
ment thén' made could preclude a clofer union between the coun- 
tries is now fo generally acknowledged, that a minute inquiry into 
‘the opinions of the managers on that octafion feems to be: ufelefs. 
The chancellor fhows clearly, from the correfpondence of the © 
dyke of Portland and the earl, of Shelburne, that it was confidered 
by all. parties as leading only to.a future * treaty for confolidating 
the ftrength and eftablifhing the conne&tion of both countries on @ 
broad and permanent bafis.’: - ©. =v ami! ) 
Cait. Rey. Vor, XXIX. May, 1800. H 
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..., That a more intimate connéction is. requifite is proved frond 
difputes on the commercial propofitions, and from the condu& of In, 

land in the king’s illnefs and the late rebellion. On each of thefe tg 
pics the earl difplays his ufual perfpicuity, and then treaks out inl 
ghe following exclamation. . 7 


«* I will now appeal to every difpaffionate man who hears’ ine 
whether I have in any thing mis-ftated or exaggerated the cal 
tous‘ fituation of my country, or the coalition of vice and folly 
which has long undermined her happinefs, and at this hour lo 
tlireatens her exiftence. It is coldly inculcated, I know, “ 
the Britith minifter leave us to ourfelves, and we are very well y 
We are.” We are very well as we are! Gracious God! of whi 
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materials muft the heart of that man be compofed, who knows th 
ftate of this country, and will coldly teli us we are very well as 
ate? ° We are very well as we are! We have not three ~ 
rédemption from bankruptcy or intolerable taxation, nor one h 
fecutity ‘againft the ‘renewal of exterminating civil war. Wea 
wetyowell aswe aré! Look to your ftatute-book ; feffion’ afi 
feffion have you been compelled to enaé laws of unexampled. 
yourand novelty, to reprefs the horrible excefles of the mafs of yt 
people; and the fury of murder, and pillage, and defolation, b 
fo outrun all legiflative exertion, that you have been at length driv 
tothe hard neceflity of breaking down the pale of the muni 
law, ard putting your country under the ban of military govett. 
iment sand in every little circle of dignity and independence, we 
hear whifpers of difcontent at the temperate difcretion with whith 
it is adminiftered, We are very well'as we are! Look at thet 
revolutionary government of the Irifh union, and the modern 
volutionary government of the Irifh confulate, canvafling th 
_ dregs of that rebel democracy, for a renewal of popular fen 
and outtage, ‘to overawe the deliberations of parliament. We an 
very well as we are! Look to your civil and religious diffenfion, 
look to the fury of political faétion, and the torrents’ of hum 
blood that ftain the face of your country ; and of what materi ils it 
that man compofed, who will not liften with patience and good wi 
to..any prepofition that can be made to him, for compotingal 
diftractions, and healing the wounds, and alleviating the miferies@ 
this devoted nation? We are very well as we are! Look to yoll 
finances, and I repeat you have not redemption for a 
from public baandmcne or a burden of taxation which will 
every gentleman of property in the country.’ P. 74. A 


EPGweere 


a5 
~ 


: The profpe& of public bankruptcy is now proved arithmeti¢ 
‘Phe’ objections to the union, that this is an improper time, 4 na 
Ireland is to be extinguifhed, that the nobility and gentry wil 
driven from their country, &c. are repelled; but the earl, ont i 
eccafion, does not difplay any great novelty of thought or hapf 
of expreflion. We come to a more ftriking feature in the fp 
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ewhich, as it began with fome' bold traths’to the landholders in ge- 
neral, now addreffes (in terms to which the dignity of the houfe of 
 dords in this country is not agcuftomed) one of the’ peers in the 
fpeaket’s eye. 
. Itis well known that many members of both houfes in Télaid 
wereunfriendly tothe union, They are faid to have had meetings 
to oppofe it; and their chief obje& was to * obtain the real fenfe, of 
the 'freeholders of the kingdom on the fubjedt of a legiflative union,” 
and for this purpofe to procure petitions to parliament from all 
parts of the ‘realm, ‘This meafure, which does not appear extraor- 
dinary on this fide of the water, is reprobated in the ftrongeft 
terms. . Two noblemen are ftigmatifed for the. part they have 
taken, and. the funds raifed for the common expenfes are. called a 
confular exchequer. The terms from Ireland had {carcely-reached 
on when the clothiers:in England took \the alarm : they have 
already advertifed a meeting, and no..one thinks it extraordinary 
that the perfons who are moft likely to be injured by any publi¢ 
meafure fhould take.the lead-in alarming others in the fame fituation, 
and procuring petitions to parliament to. prevent its fuppofed baneful 
effeéts.. In Ireland a different fenciantinn; it perserecd feem by the fol- 


lowing paragraph, is ‘entertainied, 


‘ Let me afk the two noble lords who have thus put themfelves fore 
_ ward, what are the exclufive pretenfions of them and their Rt. Hon. 
= eague to guide the public opinion ?—-Let me afk them by what 
they have ified their letter miflive to every corner of ihe 
om, coentiang ing the. people. to fubfcribe an. inftrument 
rade with foul arid virulent mifreprefentation? And let me afk 
them, Is there falvation for this country’ under her prefent govern- 
ment and conttitution, when men of their rank and fituation can 
foop to fo fhabby and. wicked an artifice to excite popular outery 
againft the declared fenfe of both houfes of parliament? But this is 
not all, if loud and confident report isto have credit, a confular 
exchequer bas been opened for foul and undifguifed bribery. I 
Know that fubfcriptions are openly folicited in the ftreets of the'me- 
tropolis to a fund for defeating the meafure of union, I -will not 
believe that the perfons to whom I haye been obliged to allude can 
be privy to it. One of them, a noble earl, I fee in his place; -he 
is a very young mah, and F call upon him as he fears to have his 
entry into public life marked with difhonour ; J call upon him as he 
fears to live with the/broad mark of iifamy on his forehead, and to 
ttanfmit it indelibly’ to his pofterity; to:ftand up in his place; and 
acquit bimfelf before his peers of this foul imputation. I call upon 
ri publicly to difavow all knowledge of the exiftence of fuich a 
fand ; Bais if he cannot, difavow it, to ftate explicitly any’ honett 
me to, which it-ean be applied? 1 it. can exift, 1 truit there 
fenfe and honour left in the Irith nation, to cut of the core 
rupted fource of thefe vile abomitations.”:. rv 96. 
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The. fpeech concludes with the ufual reference to the advantages 
obtained by Scotland from its.union, and with the propofal of an em 
tire and perfect union of the kingdom .of: Ireland with Great-Bre. 
tain. The chief feature of this fpeech i is the warmth which: feems 
to have agitated ‘the {peaker ; and when we confider the ftrength he 
had on his fide of the queftion, both from numbers and the ‘weight 
of argument, we.cannot think that fuch warmth was neceflary. To 
allay animofity, to ‘caft inte fhade the parts injurious to the Trith 
character, to dwell more on the bright fide of the queftion, might 
feem to be the line of conduct to be expected from the rank ant 
other advantages of the {peaker. 


Proteftant Afeendancy and Catholic Emancipation reconciled Pe 4 

Legiflative Union ; witha View of the Tranfa@ions in 1782, re 
. bative to the Independence of the Trift Parliament, and the peje 
“ political State of Ireland, as dependant on the Crowh, and com 
\ need with the Parliament of Great Britain. With an Appendix, 
~' vo, 3s. Wright. 1800. a 


¢ The irritable pride of two diftin& kingdoms, the toutchy jess. 
loufy of two independent, parliaments, and the.increafing profperity 
of the kingdom of Ireland, all tend, by the phyfical laws of gravis 
tation, to carry her from ie connexion with Great Britain, and at 
as an increafing centrifugal force. ‘To counteract this force, the 
influence of the crown, or attractive power, ought to refide in 
Great Britain, to which the is to be attraéted; but if by any 
cumftance the centripetal power fhowkkpe added to the cL oartigth 
Rparations muft be the immediate confequence.’ P. 57. 9 


Our reader muft-not from this extra& forms a decifive judgement 
of the whole work. It is indeed a heavy production. The chief 
abject pointed out in the title-page forms only a {mall part of the 
work ; but we learn from it an important faét, that the tate rebel- 
lion raged. i in three counties, * not a tenth of the kingdom, in. whiell 
the Romanscatholics refident were not a fifteenth E> of that “ 
fuafion,’ 


ph son on the Commercial Pr inciples if the projectcd Uris | 
or, a Free Examination of the Sixth Refalution ; being the only ome 
that touches upon Commerce, and car rrying a dire Commifion Mt 
appropriate Ireland, and for ever, as a confuming Colony. to, tht 
Britifh Manufagturer. Bu. 25. Pitkeathley, 1800... a 





¢ - ¢ Feeling re that my awkward mode of reafoning'may ie 
be intelligible to every reader, I thall boifter it-up with ‘fueh sos 












thority as proves, beyondia poflibility of doubt, that fo far 
intending to communicate any real benefit, atthe very inftant’ 
yielding what they now hold. out as mere’ liberality, they grodee 
us-the paltry profit that. might arife in confequence of ehportiog 

coarfe linens wader Irifly bounties,’ -v, 6r "o 
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5..We feel-exa@ly as: the author did, and were happy at the con- 
clufion: to. fitid that no one wifhes ‘more'earneftly than he does for 
the-profperity of the empire, or is mére ‘attached to the king and 
our excellent conftitution. ov Sirs : Bi) Ge 280 
The Speech of the Hon, George Knox, Reprefentative in Parliament 
for the Univerfity of Dublin, in the Houfe of Commons, Feb. £7, 
*" 1800, on the Subjed? of an Incorporate Union of Great Britain and 
““Treland, 8vo. 6d. Debrett, wr sceipah dale’ 

| The moft. important objection of. this fpeaker to the ‘uniori 
is. drawn from the nature of the future reprefentation of Ire- 
land, by which: its ‘ diminifhed commons will reprefent but°ore 
fpecies of property and but one defcription of men, and both of that 
clafs which is acknowledged to be the moft inert.’ He is ‘alfo-ap- 
prehenfive that Dublin will become the feat of democracy ; ‘yet he 
feels the hope that they who, like him, ftand equally aleof frori 
the mal-content and the courtier, * regardiefs'of the driving ftorms 
and fretful billows of democracy on the one fide, and of the poifen 
which fteams from the ftagnant pool of defpotifm on the other, will 
with him yet take‘ their ftand upon the firm and lofty promontory 


of the conftitution.’”” The promontory on which the future repre- 


fentatives of Ireland will ftand will without doubt be very confiytu- 
tional; and, like thofe of Scotland, they will be zealous to fhow 
their attachment to the profperity of the empire. | 


The Speech . (at length) of the Hon. Henry Grattan, in the Irifh 
 Houfe of Commons, againft the Union with Great Britain. 8v0. 
1s. Jordan. 1800, 


This {peech threatens Ireland with ruin, if the portentous union 
fhould take place ; yet, when two aflumprtions are removed, there 
feems little to excite apprehenfion. The firft is, thar the arrange- 
ment in 1782 was final ; of which fo much has been faid, that it is 
not neceflary to. repeat this {peaker’s arguments, or to ftate our 
obfervations upon them. Whatever the arrangement might have 
been,—the-parliament of Ireland in 1800 is as competent to make a 
new arrangement as that of 1782 was to make the old one. The 
fecond afumption is, that in cafe of union Ireland will be governed 
by a Britith parliament... We might as well fay that England will 
be governed by an Irith parliament. The fimple queftion is, whe- 
ther the interefts 6f both countries will be beft confulted by the re- 
prefentatives of both, meeting in one legiflature, or by two inde~ 
pendent legiflatures, or whether an Irith county will not be as much 


_ attended to as one in England or in Scotland ; and we fee no folid 


ground of argument in this fpeech to juftify the {peaker’s conjec- 
tures; we mean, if the two iflands fhould be fairly reprefented ; 
and’ this muft be determined by the articles, which feem to hold 
out as defirable terms to Ireland as can be expected. On the dan- 
ger of the corruption of the Irifh members, we cannot diffent from 
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Mr. Grattan ;. but in this they will be. on ‘a level with the Scotch” 
and Englith members ; and the air of St. James’s will not be mor 


pernicious to them than that of the caftle at Dublin. Corruption 
has fo tainted the country, and its powers have been fo enlarged by 
a variety of concurrent caufes within thefe few years, that no one 
will hazard a conjecture on the condué of the imperial parliament, 
whether it will aét up to the old ideas of a conftitutional parliag 
ment, ‘or be like a Roman fenate, entirely fubfervient to the views 
of the fovereign. We cannot agree with this fpéaker that the ca 
tholics will be injured by the union! In-Great-Britain a general li. 
berality on religious fubjects prevails ; a latitude of opinion is ak 
lowed ; and common fenfe and time have proved that a cat 
gentleman may be as good a fubjeé& asa proteftant. Hence, 
when) the extenfion of privileges: fhall be idifcuffed in an imperial 
parliament, the Irifh catholic »will be much more likely to gain g 
point than.if he had urged his fuit-in his own: country, “a 
by local prejudices and rival interefts. 


A'Reply to the Speech delivered’ in the Irifh Houfe of Commons 
Weduefday, Fan. 15, 1800, by Mr, Gratian, on the Subjed? of 
Legifiative Union. By an Abfentce. 8x0. 6d. Hatchandy 
1800. a 
Common-place abufe! fuch as, we prefume, an Trith houfe.of 

commons would not have permitted the writer to utter in his places 


Obfervations on Dr. Duigenan’ s Fair Reprefentation of the prefer 
Political State of Ireland ; particularly, with refped to his Strite 
tures on a Pamphlet, entitled the Cafe of Ireland reconfidered. By 
Patrick Lattin, Efg. vo. 25.6d. Debrett, 1800. — 


The puerile remarks. of Dr. Duigenan on the danger to be apprte 
hended from certain tenets of the catholics are refuted ‘with fome 
degree’ of prolixity, but with great ftrength of argument and hiffor 
rical ‘evidence. ‘The fuppofed intolerance of the catholics, i in Cone 
figning to perdition fuch ‘as are not of their.creed, is contrafted. with 
the fimilar opinion of the church of England and other religion 
communities; and the damnatory claufe of St, Athanafius, which 
equally maintained by the churches of England. and Rome, is pry 
duced as an argument that one is as. blameable as the other in the 
article of intolerance. The abfurdity of Dr, Duigenan’s pofitionsit 
farther pointed out by our uniting with the forces of the cath 
Greek, and Mohammedan churches, by taking the word of. th 
faetuiries't in other countries, while he fuppofes that the Irith catholi 
would not keep faith with the proteftant. The. real fa& is, that 

_ the common affairs of life a religious creed is not of the confequenté 
"which is generally attributed to it. An Irifh catholic and an Irifh pro 
teftant will go to their refpeétive churches j in the morning, and cole 
fign to perdition thofe of a different opinion from themfelves ; bil 
in the afternoon they will fpend their time cheerfully together, fof 
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their religious differences, and be attentive only to the duties of. 
focial intercourfe. It is time to forget the follies of our anceftors, 
their perfecuting fpirit, and their burning of witches. The late. 
{rith rebellion was not a popifh one: the chief leaders were pro-_ 
teftants; and religion had little concern’ with it: the head, of the. 
catholic church in Ireland even fulminated his excommunications. 
with great liberality againft the rebels. es etka, cele ae 


RELIGION... 


Diateffaron : five integra Hiftoria Domini Grece, ex IV, Evangeliis. 
_ inter fe collatis ipfsque Evangelitarum Verbis apte et ordinate. 
_ Difpofitis confea, Subjungitur Evangeliorum Harmonia bretises 
Biidit J. White, 8. T, P.&e, Sve. 44 6dy . Boaridy, 180%, 


The complete Hiftory of our Lord in Greek; with a Harmony of :ther 
four Gofpels, : | os 


The name of this work is taken from a fimilar one applied> in 
the early ages of the Chriftian church to a harmony of thesfour 
gofpels. This is alfo a harmony of the four gofpels; and ir is 
drawn up with great judgement... The author intended it for the 
fiudents of the univerfities; but we would rather extend its ad. 
vantage, and fhould be happy to fee it introduced into our {chools. 
At prefent, it is cuftomary to put'the Greek Teftament into the 
hands of boys on their initiation in the Greek language; and their 
books are worn out long before they can read the epiftles eithér 
with eafe or advantage. By a fubftitution of this wovk forthe 
Greek Teftament, they will have all the advantages which they «des 
rived from the complete volume, befides a connected view of our 
Saviour’s life, which, by making in early years a due impreffion on 
their memory, may afterwards excite a greater attention to facred’ 
ftudy. In this harmony, Dr, White, with great reafon, follows 
Dr. Newcome, the much-lamented archbifhop of Armagh. He 
affigns three years and a half for the duration of our Saviour’s mi-: 
niftry, who, in this period, celebrated three paffovers completely, 
and, after eating the pafchal fupper on the fourth, was crucified, 
The work is divided into feven parts, In the firft is contained the 
evangelical hiftory of events that took place before our Saviour. 
was thirty years old. ‘The fecond comprehends. the baptifm, the 
temptation, and the marriage at Cana, The third commences 
with the firft paffover celebrated by our Saviour after his baptifm, 
and terminates with the healing of the paralytic, and the call of 
Matthew at Capernaum. ‘The fourth begins with the fecond pafl=' 
over, contains the fermon in the mount, and ends with the feceflion 
of ‘many difciples at Capernaum, and our Lord's prognottication: 
of the traitorous difpofition of the twelve who remained with him. 
The fifth part opens with the converfation between our Saviour and: 
the Pharifees op the fuperftitious baptifins of their uteafils, and eads 
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with the, detefted agreement between Judas and the priefts, T 
fixth divifion contains the hiftory of part of three days, part of 
day on which our Saviour ate the pafchal lamb, the following | d 
on which he was crucified, part of the next day during which he 
remained in the tomb, and on the evening of which the won 
purchafed and prepared the neceflary articles for embalming 
body. “Phe feventh part gives an account of forty days, from 
‘hicilng on which oyr Redeemer rofe from the dead to the day 
Pentecoft. Each part is divided into paragraphs with a fhort Latig 
fuperfcription of its contents ; and in the margin on one fide is in. 

{cribed the time, and on the other the place, correfponding with i 
ttanfaétion recorded. From the excellence of the type, and the 

fangement of the work, we flatter ourfelves that this harmony will 
find i its way into our fchools, and thus gratify the laudable ambitio 

of the editor, whofe labours have been employed with no i 

nour to himfelf than utility to the public. a 







The Principles of Roman-Catholics and Unitarians contr ated 4 


‘Sermon, written with Reference to the Charges brought againft t 
who maintain the Dodtrine of the Divine Unity in the frideft § 

Fy Dr. Horfley. Preached on Tue/day, Nov, 5, 1799, to 4 colle 
gation of Protefant Diffenters, in St. Saviourgate, York, and pub. 
lifted at the Requeft of the Audience, by Charles Wellbeloved. a 
2s. Johnfon, 1800. 


The fubjeé& of this difcourfe arofe from an unguarded expel 
of a prelate, which. might rather have been fuffered to drop into 
oblivion than to occupy the thoughts of a religious congregation 
The comparifon of any two clafles of Chriftians can be attended 
with little advantage, whilft we have the fure word of God, 
which teft all our opinions and praétices fhould be brought. Whe 
ther the unitarians or the catholics are the nearcft to the church 
England, it is not eafy, in fo fmall a compafs, to determine ; a 
if it fhould appear that the churches of England and Rome c 
pnite, this is an inferior fubje& of concern to the member of aly 
other community, whofe employment ought to be to examine thé 
purity of his own faith, or, if he thould fcrutinife that of others, t@ 
fhow only how far they hate deviated in his opinion from the word 
of God, The unitarians have afflumed to themfelves a peculitt 
name, grounded on their peculiar apprehenfions of God: they com 
fine-the godhead to one perfon, and in this head they are farthet 
removed from the church of England than the catholic. The ca 
tholic and the unitarian agree that the church and ftate are per 
feétly diftin& from each other: the church of England allows fig 


’ premacy in all ecclefiaftical concerns to the king. On the fevem 


teenth article it is difficult to draw the compariton, fince fo a 
a difference now prevails among‘the Clergy in the interpretation 
it; and, as was faid of Locke, many perfons of high authority feem 


to be filing with a fide wind to Racovia.© The quotations from 
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the Elements of Theology, lately publifhed by the bifhop of Lin- 
coln, affuredly juftify the preacher in part of his difcourfe; and, if 
one bifhop poffefies fo much candour and liberality (according to 
the now commonly received notion of “thefe terms), forié allows 
ace may be made for the intemperate language of the other bifiop; 
and; on balancing the works of the two prelates, the’ unitatians will 
probably'find very little reafon to’complain. ‘The defence however 
of the unitariahs is well penned. Thére is a becoming {pirit in’ vin- 
dicating their peculiar opinions, aswell as a fufficient degree of diffi- 
dence and humility in {peaking of theinfelves ; and the exhortations 
t'a purer mode. of ‘conduct ‘agreeably to their doétrine entitle the 
preacher to great réefpet. . He mutt not be furprifed that we do 


- pot accede to his vindication of the term rational’/Chriftians; for let 


him explain it as he pleafes, it implies either that, all other Chrif- 
tians are irrational, which is offenfive, or that fome are guided: by. 
reafon. inftead of faith, which is not fcriptural. .The denomination 
at any rate is conceited, and, like the term, evangelical, afflumed by 
another clafs of Chriftians, has.a tendency to excite arrogance and 
prefumption on the one: hand, and om the other difguft and. con- 


A Difeourfe, preached at the Parift- Church of Manaccan, on Sunday, 
~ Auguft. 27th, %797 5 in confequence of two Melancholy Events. 
By the Rev. Richard Polwhele. 8vo. 1s. Cadell and Davies, 


_ From.a thunder-ftorm and a murder in his parifh, the preacher 
takes the opportunity of fuggefting fome ufeful reflexions to his 
hearers; but ‘it was {carcely neceflary to inform the bifhop, in a 
particular dedication, of his mode. of teaching his flock; or, to fay, 
* Tacquiefce not in the poor reflexion that I have already compofed 


a fufficient number of difcourfes for all future purpofes ; but feife 


every occafion of {peaking from the pulpit on fome new object.’ 


This mode of felf-commendation may excite jealoufy among his. 


3 brethren. 
Daubenifm confuted, and Martin Luther vindicated. With further 


_ Remarks on the falfe- Quotations adduced by the Reverend Charles 
Daubeny, Prefayter. of the Church of England, and Fellow of 


\ Winchefter-College, in his late Publications. Intended as a Sup- 


plement to Reformation-Truth reftored. In a Letter to Mr. Daun 
' beny. By Sir Richard Hill, Bart. M. P. vo, 1s. Cadell 
and Davies. 1800, 


Sir R. Hill has invented a new i/m, with which he feems to be 
well pleafed ; but, as he throws no new light on the controverfy, 
and perfifts in his error of vindicating {chifmatical baptifm, we can- 
hot flatter him with the title, which he.feems with fuch confidence 
FQ aflume to himéfelf, of a true friend and fon of the church. 
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The Proceedings \at large on the Trial of an. A&ion brought by My. 
- John Mackell, of Park-Lane, Smith; againf{ Mr. Fohn Hanfan, 
A Bruton Street, Smith, and furnifhing Lroumonger,. tothe King, 
Fora fuppofed Libel on the Plaintiff, in a: Pamphlet publifted by 
the Defendant, relative to the Prices charged by. Mr. Mackell, for 
the Iron, Railing made by him, for inclofing Gardens in the Green. 
Park. Before the Rt. Hon. Lloyd, Lord Kenyon, anda Special 
Fury, at Guildhall, Loudon, on Saturday, the 20th Day of June 
1999+. - Faken in Short. Hand, by Fofeph Gurney. Sv0. 35. 6d, 
Jewed, Wright. 1799 — | | e 


The défendant’s charaéter is fully vindicated by the iffue of this 
trial; and in publifhing the proceedings he has performed a fervice 
to the‘public and to himfelf.* ‘The railing in the green-park, which 
feparates the ‘private gardens from the park, was performed by thé 
plaintiff; but his employers conceived the charges to be exorbitant, 
and the defendant was of the fame opinion. In confequence of 
exprefling that opinion, the latter was profecuted for a fuppofed 
libel, and this profecution brought before the court architects, furs 
veyors, mafter and working {miths; and the plaintiff was non. 
fuited, We will tranfcribe a remark from the judge which may 
give the readers a juft idea of the evidence. — 












¢ Lord Kenyon. 1 fhould have remarked, upon fome of the evidence 
that bas’been given in the caufe,—I think it is very fcandalousi— 
How, in God’s name, are mankind deluded, when''the more’ the 
perfon they employ as their furveyor cheats his employer, the more 
he enhances his own profits! It was a very fenfible obfervation that 
was made by one of the’ gentlemen of the jury, that the more exore 
bitant the charge is which the furveyor allows, the more money fig 
puts into his own pocket.’ P. 162. i? 


Not being accuftomed to attend our courts of law, we were furs 
prifed at the coarfenefs of the language as well as the vulgarity of 
the jokes put into the mouths of the pleaders. \ One argument ufed~ 
ih the deferice'ends with a remark which we cannot permit to pals” 
without notice. ‘ It is the duty of every tradef{man to have but one” 
mode of charging. He ought not to charge more to a peer than @ 
cobler.’ This. would be right, if peers. were as punétual in theif 
payments as coblers; but, if the former take very long credit and 
the latter pay ready money, common. fenfe points out that a dif 
ference out to be made. The defendant, with a due fenfe of his 
merits m his profeffion, has given a reprefentation of the gates which 
he ereéted at the entrance of the green-park, Piccadilly. We do 
not think that be will lofe by the attack upon his character: it will 
probably be the means of recommending him -to greater practices 
Men of fortune, who are going to engage in iron work, will do well 
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to read this. trial before. they make the final agreement -with their 
{mith; and, from this account, they will underftand the nature of 
the confidence which they are to repofe in a furveyor, 


An Abridgment of thé modern’ Determinations in the Courts of Law 
and: Equity: being a Supplement to Viner's. Abridgment.. By fer 
~~ yeral Gentlemen in the refpeive Branches ofthe Law. Vol.d,and 
Uf, Sv. 11. 8s. Boards. Robinfons. 1799. é 


The eftablithed charagter and: authority of Vinér’s.Abridgenient 
render it an effential part of the libraryof every practifing lawyer. 
It was intended that this fupplement: fhoald form, in) conjunétion 
with that Abridgement, 4 complete body: of judicial decifions, com- 
prehending the cafes determined fince the publication of Vimer's 
original work. . Of the two volumes now iprefented to: the public 
the,fieft contains the following advertifement, o ‘iotaad 
s'To purfuancé of the undertaking of compiling a Supplement 
to Mr. Viner’s Abridgment, and of the plan propofed oi occafion 
‘of the late republication of that work, eng , 


-% 


es 


agements have fome. time 
“gentlemen of experience and 

roved ability in the refpe@ive branches of the profeffion, as the 
pies means of effecting that purpofe in the moft fpeedy and 
comprehenfive manner. Several unforefeen circumftances have 
hitherto retarded the beitw cc 4 execution of that object; but from 
the prefent ftate of forwardnefs of the remaining materials, and'from 
the operation of further arrangements which are now adopted to 
prevent delay, the proprietors on the prefent occafion of the-pub- 
lication of the two firft volumes of the work, feel themfelves war- 
ranted in promifing to the public, and to the purchafers. of the new 
edition of Viner’s Abridgment in particular, a regular and’ expedi- 


an 2 


tious publication of the remainder of the work, which they tratt 


. r r 


will be found to be executed in a manner to claim general appro- | 
n and encouragement.’ P, iii. 


‘The volumes before us form a fpecimen of, judicious and accu- 
rate abridgement that will induce’ the members of the profeflion to 
with for the early completion. of the work. _We think that fome 
intimation ought to have been given by the ppblihers of its pro- 


dable extent, | 

Reports of Cafes argued and determined jn the High Court of Ad- 
miralty; commenting with the Fudgments of the Right Hon. Sir 
William Scott, Michaelmas Term, 1798. By Chr. Rodinfon, 


LL. D. Advocate, ‘Volume the Firfk, Part 2. 8vo. 5:. fewed, 
Butterworth. 1799. : iets! pty ; . ' 


_ This is the firft part of an jntended feries of cafes, adjudged in 


@ court which now abounds with bufinefs. Thirty-three cafes are 
here reported, fome of which are of confiderable importance. The 
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ftatements appear to be correct ; and the abilities and reputation 


oe 
MEDICINE, &c. 4h 


fir ee Soon confer celebrity on’ the “publication: 


An ee on the Medical Properties of the Digitalis Purpurea, or Fox. 
. by Sohn erney M. D. So. 15. 6d. ‘Cadell and 

Davies. , | “4 
- On the ufe of fox-glove, practitioners greatly differ. While all 
confider it!as not only ‘an active but a dangerous medicine, th 


more timid forego the advautages expeéted, from’ the dread of it 
injurious powers. We'own ourfelves in part of this clafs ; and, 


though we employ it, fear mingles with hope in the proprefs; and 


we dearly earn the credit we may acquire by fuccefs, from appre 
henfion of failure. It has certainly fucceeded with us in drophg 
of the worft kind; but, in the other complaints - for which it has 
been recommended, we have almoft uniformly had occafion. to my 
gret its failure, Dr. Ferriar direéts its ufe more rationally and 
tisfactorily than his predeceffors, and feems to {peak of it, thong 
perhaps too warmly, with judgement and propriety. ‘Two remarks 
we ought particularly to notice: the one, that the effects are ve 
different in different conftitutions, fo that the {malleft dofe fhould 
be firft cautioufly tried; the other, that, even where it feems to fugp 
ceed, the effeéts muft be hour ly watched, to prevent their going tog 
far. We know not that we have in any cafe feen it sahatalll 
neficial, without affecting, with unpleafant feelings, both the fe 


and ftomach, “a 
Dr. Ferriar. properly diftinguithes its narcotic from. its cu 
powers, thinking that thefe may operate together or feparately 

propofes to join with half a grain of digitalis a grain of calomel 
and eight grains of Dover’s powder. In haemorrhages, dropfy, and 
phthifis, it has been already recommended, Dr. Ferriar adds to the 
lift chronic coughs, fpafmodic afthma, palpitations of the ~heart, 
not depending on fimple debility, and perhaps croup. As a lotion 
jt feems to have fucceeded in painful herpetic affeétions, and ‘i 
likely to be ufeful in anthrax and gangrene from irritability. © f 


Remarks on Mr. Fohn Bell’s Anatomy of the Heart and Arterith 
By Fonathan Dawplucker, E/q. 8vo. 25. 6d. Robinfons. 1799. 


We were highly , pleafed with Mr. John Bell’s firft publication 
on the bones, reviewed in our XIIth Vol. New Arr.; but his fee 
cond work on the arteries (Vol. XXII. New Arr.) ‘feemed of A 
very inferior caft. Our lively critic, Jonathan Daw-plucker, hat 
feleéted the latter work as the obje& of his feverity, and ufes the 
lath with little mercy, fharpening the pain by the moft provoking 
fneers. He has feifed fome very exceptionable parts; and the new 
logic difplayed in the went, which, from the inventor, he ftyle 
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culiar from the abfence of the inflammatory fymptoms which often 

even the worft fevers. The ufe of yeaft in typhus'is not 
gov known ; but it appears to be an ufeful antiputrefcent. 
he vital air with which the room was filled was procured from 
nitce. On the whole, the defcription is ciear and judicious ;.and 
the author is apparently a well-informed and able pradtitioner.” 


Plain and wfeful Inftvi&tions forthe Relief ‘and Cure of Riptures : 
_ fhewing their general Caufe and dangerous Confequences when neg- 


7 
LS le&ed or badly treated: wherein is pointed out the many Impoftions 


we | Jobn-Bell-ation, is defcribed in a manner fo traly humorous; ‘as to 
“ls excite frequent laughter. Mr. Belt has, we appretiend, replied with 
ai humour and feverity ; but we have not yet met with this 
A. &- reply. On the whole, we cannot approve this method of TwRbae 
te ing with reputations ; errors may be reprehended, witho 
‘ite wounding the feelings ; but a reviewer muft be better’ pleafed with 
and the lively raillery of thefe combatants, than with the more cool fe- 
' verity of a late conteft. 

al Af t Account of the In uf eBions Malignant Fever, as it appeared at 
be xbridge, and its Vi icinity, in the Summer and Autumn of the 
. Year 17993 with @ Detail of the good EffeAs of Yea, and Vital 
ind, "Air, in the different Stages of that Diforder.. By a Medical Prae- 
and ~ titiomer. Sve, 15. Od. « 1799. 

en _ The fever was produced by miafmata, from the neighbouring 
has inarhhes, and relieved by the common methods. It was only pe- 


“the affliGted are Viable to; in ten Particulars: with the Author's 
4 © Improvements and Inventions on Elaflic Truffes, &c. Alfo Advice to 
Parents who have weak, ricketty, crooked, and deformed Children. 
- \ An Addrefs to Medical Guitlenes in the Country, Army and Navy 
_ Surgeons ; alfo ufeful Diredions for Perfons at a Diftance to mea- 
a Sure and apply Truffes, and other Bandages. By F. Edy, M.S. D. 
the MMaftrated with Engravings of the Jeveral Inftruments invented, 
art, made, and improved by him, for the various Deformities and In- 
tion ‘domes of the Human Body. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Symonds. 1800, 


dis _ _ This author is not unwilling to be the-herald of his own:fame; 3 
7 ad his felf-applaufe i is only equaled by his abufe of all who pre-; 
rics ‘end to cure ruptures,.except himfelf. His machines, however,: 
9, appear to be ingenioufly contrived, though, from what we have feen 

& of their ufe, they are by no means fo pecnainly. effectual ag bs res 
"a prefents them. ' t 


: FD CAD ON: 


f, ; 

foe Hebrew made panty or a feort and ‘plain Introdufion to the faired’ 
the “Hebrew Language, compiled in @ new Method, with Extrads 
cing °fr07 the beft Hebrew Grammars. A the Rew. Rikkwhi Cadhizk, * 
new of Chrift-Church, Oxford. Sve) ts2- Symonds. "r7gg. <"~” 
yles The author of this firft number of a ‘ebwtw grammar feems un- 


teafonably defirous of rendering his grammar conformable to the 
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Latin. .. His. nouns are declined, like the Latin, with fix cafes 
though the. Hebrew is in. this refpeét the moft fimple of all: lam 
guages, admitting. no change in its nouns, except to diftingiith the 
peal from, the fingular, and the feminine, from the mafculing, 

ence the rabbinical ef is. put as.a mark of the Hebrew genitive, 
though it is equally applicable to the dative; and the article Aao 
the is alfo appropriated to, the genitive without reafon. To a pen 
fon not acquainted with the Latin, the learning of thefe cafesix 
very unneceffary labour; and the inftances of declenfion are fupep 
fluous, «As the grammar is’ written in En lifh, it would have 3 
mach better throughout to adapt it to the Englifh fcholar, to avoid 
the term ia regimine, and to. follow'rather_the fyftem of the He 
brew ‘than the Latino: Hebtew gramidarians, “By ‘following the lat. 
ter, our author makes three tenfes; “though they do not exceed two 
in Hebrew... He‘alfo adopts theit ‘niode"6f ‘illuftration in othe 
points, > With regard to'the proniinciatién of "the letters, the ¢/ei, 
which is pronounced by the Hebréws liké’ain' tare, is reprefented 
by himias refembling; in found, ‘the diphthong*ea in heal. ‘The 
long hiree we are directed to prondtince’ like’? Fa: elkile inftead of 
ee im heel, and the holem like'o in*nowy inftead’of' o in done. 
ain.is properly referred-to gn or'ng, inoue; ‘but, when it Spall 
the middle.of.a word, it‘lofes with this writer its appropriate found, 
and becomes a fimple vowel.» Wee have pointed gut thefe defedtt 
in the firft number, that, fimilar errors may \be.,avoided in future; 
and, as we wifh to encourage every. attempt,.to facilitate the ftudy. 
of the Scriptures, we fhall be happy in.accompanying this author 
in his progrefs, and contributing to render_his work. ufeful to the 
Englihh fcholar. bere | 


A compendious Hebrew Grammar, exhibiting at one View upwatd 
of tevo. Hundred of the moft efential Rules ; illuftrated with at 
cutate Tables, in order to facilitate the Study of the facred Lan 
_ guage. By S. Lyon, Teacher of Hebrew to the Univerfity of Caite 
bridge. ' . 
“Tlie grammar of the Hebrew language is here exhibited on’ 
large Meet. “It does great honour to the author, and will prove 
very ufeful to the learner. From: this produce of the univers 
fity prefs, we are encouraged to hope that the Hebrew language i 
cultivated with fome ardour at Cambridge. The ftudents have al 
advantage which we had not in our times, that of an excellent 
teacher; and furely there myft be ftrong inducements to the ftudy 
of this language in a ‘place where. the’ greater part of the ftudenls 
profefs to devote themfelves. to .religious inttruétions. a tatk which 













We mayadd, that thig, grammar will fhow with what, comparative 


facility the language may be.learned, 90 
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: they cappot well perform without fome, proficieucy. in-the.Hebrew, 
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| A complete Introduction. to. the Knowledge. of the French Language ; 


containing the Subftance of the mof Gained Grammars ; fuch as 


Chambaud, Salmon, Porney, Perrin, Reftaut, Wanoftrocht, Wai ley, 


Abbé de Levizac, Sc. in which their different Rules and Ob/fer- 
vations are felected and compreffed within a fmaller Compafs than 
in any Work f a fimilar Nature. Vol. I. 12m0, 25. \ John- 
fon. 1799. . . 


Some of Mr: ‘Crabb's critical remarks on former French gram- 


mars are judicious; but, like many other compilers, he found it 
more eafy to criticife than improve the works of his predeceffors. 


Abriégé de l’ Hi iPoire de la Bible; deftiné 2 1’ Avancement du Chrif- 


tiani/me : ou l'on fait voir la Liaifon del’ Hiftoive Jacrée et pro~ 


_ phane; tiré des Ecrits des Hiftoriens, des Théslogiens, et des Com- 
mentateurs, les plus célébres. Traduit del’ Anglois, mais Jur un 
Plan different de l’Original. Imprimé pour la Traduéirice. 8vo. 
‘Wilkie. 1799. 


Abridgement of the Hiftory of the Bible: in which is difplayed the 
Connexion between facred and profane Hiftory ; er from ihe 
Englif. 

_ This is a very plain account of the hiftory of the Old and New 
Teftament, which may be with great advantage put into the hatds 
of young perfons who are learning the French language. A por- 
tion of it may ferve as an ufeful tafk in {chools for the Sundays, as 


it will combine: fcriptural information and proficiency in literary 
ftudies. | 


So Fi Se Ore wink i Set | 
The Parift Prief : a Poem.. 4to. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1800. 


This work is a free tranflation of a Latin poem, entitled Sacerdos 
Parcecialis Rufticus, ‘written by the reverend John Burton, and 
printed in 1757. It traces'the parifh prieft through all his duties, to 
the hour of death, when he expeéts the reward promifed for them. 
Too large a portion of this poem is employed in defcribing the Li- 
turgy ; and it was an ill-judged attempt of the Englifh writer to pa- 
raphrafe into verfe the unimprovable Lord's Prayer. We extraét 
this part with the preceding lines. 


¢ Parent of all things! from whofe word began 
The heav’ns, and earth, with all the race of mag; 
Thou from. the firft creation didft command 
That every feventh day fhould facred ftand 
To thee devoted—joyful to obey, 
And give dye honour to the welcome day, 

_ Behold the country-folks with ferious care, aor 
Jn their beft habits clad, to church repair. ' 
There, in the midit, with mild and placid mien, 

The much- loy’d venerable prieft is feen ; 7a. 
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~ The band, the beaver, and the flowing gown 
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Diftinguith him,’ and as he walks, eath clowtt 
And ruftic maiden, pay, with rev’rence low, 
The modeft curtefy, or tinpolifh’d bow, 

The porch he enters, with a murm’ring found,. 


-- Th’ attentive congregation rifes round ; 


E’en the rough ’fquire, accuftom’d to defpife 
His humble neighbours, yet, behold him rife 
His pious minifter’s approach to greet, 
Nor till he paffes re-affumes his feat ; 
The fhrill-ton’d bell for worfhip bids prepare, 
Admonifhing the ear’and mind to pray’r; 
The furplice round him hangs with decent grate, 
And to the defk he walks with folemn pace. 
Now, lifting up to heav’n his eyes and hands, 
In filent eloquence awhile he ftands ; 
His voice almoit infpir’d attention wins, 
When he the facred Liturgy begins. 

© Whoe’er thou art within thefe hallow’d walls,. 


~ Refleé that Ged himfelf upon thee éalls ; 


Be ferious now, fhake off each earthly care, 
An off’ring worthy of thy God prepare ; 


-Each vice abandon, every fin confefs, 


Low on thy knees repentant fhame exprefs ; 
So fhalt thou foon throw off_the galling load, 
And tafte the boundlefs mercy of thy God, 


‘ Hark! the glad found of peace falutes thine ear, — 


And bids the guilty finner ceafe to fear. 
* Ocome all ye whofe grateful hearts can feel, 
O. come with fouls inflam’d by holy zeal; 
Your God with filial confidence addrefs, 
And in your Saviour’s words your pray’r exprefs.. 
“ God of the Univerfe! Who yet doft deign 
To be the friend, and father of mankind, 
On thee we call—Thy glorious kingdom rife 
Triumphant o'er its foes—And let thy will 
On earth controul us, as in heav'n it.rules 
The bleffed angels which furround thy throne. 
Of food and raiment to our wants fupply 
A mod’rate portion, not to pamper pride, 
Or nourifh folly, but to give the means | 
Of eafe and tomfort.~ Pardon, righteous Judge, 
Our many fins; thy mercy only flows~ ~~” 
To them whofe Hearts are merciful, ‘do thou 
Forgive our trefpaflés as we forgive 
All who to us*havé ever giv’n offence. 
Pity our: weaknefs ; guard us from the pow’r 
Of all temptations ;* and’ from wicked nie, | 
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And evil {pirits, keep thy fervants fafe. .. - 
_ Hear us, O Lord. thefe bleffings at.thy hand 
We humbly beg, ‘becaufe to thee belong 


_ Eternal Glory, - Majefty; afid Pow’r.” _ pr. 8: re 
The Summer's Eve; a Poem. By Fohn Bidlake, A. By &e: Bvo: 
45. Boards,’ Murray and Highley. 1800; 
This is a defultory poem, for which many titles as proper ds thé 
Summer’s Eve might be fagaelted. Mr. Bidlake's poetry mark 
by no peculiarity ; the lines flow eafily, aiid the tenor is uilexcep- 
tionable. We find no paffage of prominent excellence ; the fol- 
lowing may be confidered as a fair {pecimen, of the whole volume: 
* In poets’ fancy-dreams the: rural bow’t. . 
Is void of care; and bleft each rural hour } 
They boaft there plenty ever dwells, and there 
Each Strephon conftant, and each Phillis fair ; 
And if perchance with love,. their happy lot 
Should fix them in fomé {mall fequefter’d cot; 
Be fure they feed.on joys that ne’er detline, . 
‘They drink love’s nectar, and of raptures dine: 
But ah! where’er poor man fhall hide his head, 
Faft on his fteps will Certain Mifery tread; ~ 
~ With giant pace his weary paths invade, 
 O’ér opening blifs diffufing nights of fhade: ~~ 
~ © See yondér Hovel! riark the tottering roof! 
Againft no angry pelting tempeft proof : 
See through the broken pane; with vifit rude, 
Each wind familiarly dares intrude ! 
Whilé hourly trembling ii the crumbling wall; 
Sufpenfive danget threats its inftant fall. 


_ _ \Within the fqualid family complain | ae ue 


Of lingering want and éver-during paii: 
There td their rugged beds the hungry creep, 
And try to lofe their griefs in friendly fleep: 
There, fad companions! dwell lean wafting Caré; 
Chill Penury, and hopelefs, fix’d Defpair. 
Yet thete fome folitary joys are found, 2 

_ With friendly balm to heal the gnawing wound: 
There love, not frighted from the footy cell, 
With wretchednefs is ftill content to dwell ; 


-~ Life’s Charity, that {mooths the wrinkled brow; 


And gilds the gloom of all our pains below. 
. E’en Friendthip there will not difdaia vo ret, 
Nor Sleep, who loves to.doze on Labour’s breaft: 


~v» >See o’er her fleeping babe the mother bends, 


_ The cradle rocks, and all its flumbers tends. 

h!. fee how anxious love ahd tender fear 

aft from her lids diftil the trembling tear; 
Chir. Rey. Vor, XXIX. May, 1800: i 
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Affeétion’s tears, tore worth than gems can own 
That beauty decK;'‘or glitter in a crown) 
Thou cradled babe? how does ‘my bofomp beat, 
* ‘To think what ills thy future paths await : cos 

> Pride off thy buaible( birth fhall fteraly fepws 
And dark’ ‘Opprefien claim. thee,forshisown,  _, 
, And. thou adverfity e’er doom’d fo tafte, 
gh {pring bud. ftruggling i in the wildeft waite: 

Yet one cheers; if Mifery frown around, * 

Yet till, Dar SES, Care thy birth is créwo'd s 

* Yet he who dooms to thorny paths thy birth 
Shall yet give comfort on this dreary earth. os 
Amid this world ef woe the gilded ray: : tC? ae 
Of cheerful Hope ilhames the dredriet — reek 
The officious deeds of tender duty giv “il 
A cordial balm to keep that hope’ alive, x 
Wealth may buy flaves, but wealth cannot procure ° 
What muft be e’er unbought, if it be pure; 
And though the fharpeft pangs of ilb we prove, : 
Life’s bitter draught is fweet to, all through: lowes" i 3. 


Mr. Bidlake yy ufes the Alexandrine in, the firft line of a 
couplet, and once he has a line of eight fyllables. If thefe varies 
ties are unpleafant,, it is perbaps. only becaufe they are u 

We have only to, caution, this, author againit awkward peafoulig 

tions; fuch as, : - 


‘ A thin, pelueia veil, while Safton fpreads:® Pere 
¢ Outftretch’d Attention {tills the whifpering ground,’ | Ps » Se, 
* ardent’ Colour glows’ = 


Cultivation, Sound, Gloom, &c. Mr. Bidlake thould read ¥ ars 
Sonnet upon Perfoniication i in, the Ananal Anthologys. 
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The Story of Al-Raoui, @ Tale from the Arabic. So, tse 64. mu: 
Geifw eiler.. ) but 


It appears from the preface to this interefling Httle ory, ime 
the tranflation was, executed above fixteen years ago, and ftilt would 
have remained in oblivion, had not the notices of an Arabic me & tere! 
nufcript belonging to ‘captain’ Scott, ‘which occur in Sit William fer t 
Oufeley’s Orient’ at ColleGtions, fiuggefted ‘the perfuafion of ‘thé idem 
tity of this tafe with ove crite fie ‘in’ that manufcript. on ae hare 

The orientalift* willbe pleafed to tearn ‘that its identity and ale Hem 


_thenticity are now Confirmed by’ the “publication of the’ eri te 


Arabic, with a literal tran tion eh “hee Scott, if - a, "h 
volume of the Origsital ( ¢ 
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To give even. the flighteft outlines of fo fhort a ftary would an- 

cep the reader’s pleafure: we {hall thetefore. content ontfelves 

§ wi cobferving that’ the ingenious tratiflator,° althougt he tifes-the 
* words Al-Raoyi as a proper name, was not ‘ignorant (a appears 
« If. ftom the dedication) of theit true meaiing. ' AP is merely thé Ara- 
“BE bic article, An Rani fignifies a nafrardeor Roryieellers © 2g * 
“Twenty ages of this little volume are filléd ‘with: an aécivate 
“wiped G an’ tranflation of thé tif by! M: Geifweilery' and 





© the laft thirteen pages contain: fome Englify Englith poeins, whieh the aut 
id annexes ‘for the’ fake of correétin “fevetat typographical. ehrote 

oy “team ‘disfigured them in a formér ee 
olf 'Thefe verkes poffefs confiderable ‘mer, ° “and fuffictently: ‘ena 
_ the tical talents of the author, who'is, Wertndérftatid) aclergy- 


. Ld ae EE ee S 
- 
— 


ty We vita by profotind lestning, acitene( in ofticifn, and 
: ip antiquarian refearches. a al. wwii enise 


Go . 
zs piatuaa «68 


* 
a le Mad Mi of “the” ifesini bes a Fede Bp. Bastyr Seonmititinn. 
BB Author of Probable dncidlgnts, yt rectal 1206 Liat ee 
00 Lane, *799- sta 2A 
* Roocorone, a fappoled aaa ian, ai in’ thefe vital his 
adventures and misfortunes, . He becomes enamoured of Rofotie, 
i) miable Florentine ; but, as his fathér, had been at variance i 
ie & the guardian of the a ne bly meets With formes 
ed, Res to his eager wifhes, R attied olf ‘by Safvini, 
& @ whom, however, fhe firmly i el to inatry. “Having conceived 
gg b ftrong affection for Roncorone;: fhe’ hth to-take the firft-op, 
portunity of efcaping' from - her donfinement:' Inthe mean time, 
&E tit over, having procured -fome intelligence of the place of her 
¥) dbode; haftens in queft.of her,.- ko bis” way,: he ainknowingly 
tefoues Salvini> fromthe danger of ‘being killed by a fall. down a 
_ Bf precipice; follows him to -his houfe; and:hears away Rofolie.ia 
te E irinmph. “He now elpoufes her, and’ palles Some ‘time in-all the 
&  joys‘of chafte love, But his. happinefs 'is at length overwhelmed by 
the lof of. his wife; who is feifgd in his abfence, again confined by 
Salvini, ‘and infidioufly polluted by -his:adulterous luit. Her death 
being occafioned by this. brutal treatment, the incenfed: byfband 
murders Salvini, proclaims his guilt, and is condemned todeaths 
but efcapes from prifon, and dies in exile. 
Such is the fubftaace of this novell. “The eharacter of the hero 
is drawa with fpirivt that of his friend Aiberti is amiable and in- 
terefting ; and the language, though frequently inaccurate, is bets 
fer than that of many of our recent novels, Upon the whole, we 
are of opinion eat the author cooese? fome talents for eons 


harrative, 


Henry of Lior bith ioliied, or the Hermit? s Cell:; a T. ale of at Fifs 
teerith Century. .3-F-o)s.. v2mo. ,195., 6d, Squoed,, Lane. 1800. 


“A defultory, ill-coniruaed, and uninterefting tale. 
| Iz ¥ 





















©) Heirefs di Montalde? be. configned to oblivion, 
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Adeline St, Fulian; or, the Miduight Hour; a Novel. By J 
Anne Ker, Authore/s of the Heire/s di Montglde, 2 Vols. 19 


Te. fewed, 1799, 

Many ladies, from the frequent perufa} of novels, sequie; af 
of phrafes which they. know not how to apply, and treafure up : 
their minds a variety of incidents, calculated to amufe or afton : . 




























If they have been praifed, by illiterate and ill-judging friends { 
their talents.,at letter-writing, though their epiftles may have .m 
ether recommendation. than pertnefs or vivacity, they confid; 
Athemfelves as fully qualified to write a novel which may g i 
even. the’ moft judicious readers... With a {mall fhare of invention 
er..of common fenfe, and. with, ftill lefs knowledge of the arts of 
compofition, they enter upon the tafk of adding to the ftock of 
circulating library. They” manufacture a tale from former we 
of narrative invention, with fome trifling’ or abfurd alterations ¢ 
additions, and advertife the produce of their futile labour as a 
navel or.comance, Mrs, Anne Ker appears to have followed. 
example; for her tale of Adeline is a wretched farrago, with’ no 
pine of fable, no ori ‘inal delineation of. charaéter, and not e 
ommon. accuracy of ngage: Deprecating, as we do, fuc 
petition of the prefs, we advife this lady to. relinquith the e 
a of writing cy the public, Let the ‘Midnight Hour be 
inve in-congenial darknefs; and. let the a of. 


xc 
i 
a 
Ng 


Horeesr : at Novel; dy\ the. Author of the Myfterious Wi ifts, 
4 Fals,’ 12me,. 185. fewed. Lane, 1799 © \vap 
Phis novel is not fo..defpicable as many which we have bad i 
misfortune to perufe,’: The principal character is that of a {pitit 
generous, and:yirtuous young man, who, -after-appearing at firhy 
an-outcaft, obtains great wealth and the honours of nobility. » Di 
charaéters of Sir Archibald Mackenzie-and his wife are well drawn 
the converfations. introduced are bt nee lively and entertaini 
and fome degree of intereft is excited by the narrative... But # 
muft add, that the work is:unnece rily extended, that fome of tt : 
incidents ‘are trite, and that various parts of the novel are abfit 
and frivoloys. 5 © . ee 


: ie 
MISCELLAN BOUS LIST. 


Philofophy of Mineralogy, By Robert Townfon, LL, D. €, ts 
75 Boar ds, White. bie. 

. As Drs Townfon has not had encouragement to complete his 
mifed work *, we muft be contented with the prefent introduct! 
which, is light, popular, and intelligible. It is a pleafing and eles. 
gant guide to mineralogy, the’ firit ‘ftep to ‘the more recondite fr 
ftems of Cronftedt, Kirwan, &c. “Fhe author, jin his halen has 


“ * See Travéls through Hungary, at the end. yo 
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mitted fome errors; for inftance, where he {peaks of airs ‘al, 
qways exifting in a ftate of gas,’ though component parts of foffils, 
‘The reader who, has perufed the ‘ Philofophy of Chemiftry’ may, 
ps, be. difguited at the title; for M. Fourcroy’s work is a.com 
" nfive view of the whole fcience, while that of Dr, Townfoy 
= an introduction to his fubject, . We make this diftinction 


ith no invidious view, but to prevept miftakes ; for each has equal 





gerit in his own department; The plates, particularly the. frontif- 

piece, illyftrate with great sige the sppeetnces and tbh of 

nen 

al of a Tour through the North of Wage’ and Parts of Sccte 

¥ and. With Remarks on the prefent State of the ¢fablified Churck 
‘of Scotland, and the different Seceffions fe hang Together qwith 

Se Reflections on fome Party Diftinftions in. England ; fléwing the 

og rigs of thefe Difputes,and the Caufes of their Separation. Dee 
‘“figned to promote brotherly Love and Forbearance among Chriftians 
es all Denominations. Alfo fome Remaths. on the Propriety of what 
“is called lay and itinerant Preaching: By I Rowland Hill, A.M, 
“e,” 80. 2s, 6d, Chapman, 1399. 


ai his i is a {pecies of production which may 5 Oi ar as ine 
bogie of the tribunal of criticifm, the.number of its readers nat 
likely to .be diminifhed or ingreafed by..our cenfure.or apr 
plaufe. The rev. Mr. Rowland Hill is well known as a leading 
her-among the methodifts, and, however. eccentric may be the- 
character of his pulpit eloquence, , he deferves, in our opinion, the 
relpeét and approbation dug to a man of a refpectable family, who, 
relinguithing undoubted expectations in the eftablifhed church, ‘has 
for.a feries of years fincerely and aétively devoted himfelf to the 
Propagation of the Gofpel according to hig potions of the truth. 

r. Hill’s tour contains no new topographical information, but 
will be interefting to thafe who with to obferve the progrefs of methe 
odifm in Scotland and the northern parts of Bngland. Tt is writ- 
ten with that natveré of manner by which'the preaching of the aw- 
is difting ithed, and includes curious tefieétians on fome divi~ 

fions in the Sc cortifh church, 


A Prayer and Sermon, delivered at Charle flown, Deceinber 315.1799, 
on the Death of George Wafhington, late Prefident, and Coma 
mander in Chie of the Armies of the United States of America; 
who departed this Life at Mount Vernon, in Virginia, om the 14th 
of the fame Month, in the 69th Year of his Age, With an addi- 
tional Sketch of his Life, By Fedidiah Morfe, D. D, Paftor of 
the Church in Cha rleftown. To which is pr fixed, an Account of 

. the Proceedings fi the Town on the melancholy (1 get Written 


by Fofiah Bartlett, £/q. Sv0, 25, Stockdale, 


The fenfations of the fubje&s of the American republic on the 
death of their deliverer and pe, are juftified, in ous Spidion, by 
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the fingular worth of the character of Wafhington, which 
challenge all antiquity to a comparifon. Never did Greece or Ror 
dboaft of a patriot more tried, more difinterefted, or more qua 
for the ftation which he occupied. It may be true that Wa 
ton was not a man of fplendid qualifications, but his ci 
were equally rare and more important than thofe of the moft brik: 
liant order; they were folid, enabling him exaétly to appreciate the 
worth of others’ they were under the guidance of a temperfe 
equal, ofa candor fo liberal, of a condu@ fo ‘exaé, in theme 
minute particulars, that we believe it to be as uncommon to 
with a Wafhington in point of moral-and intellectual qualifica 
as itis to meet with a Burke, a Cicero, ora Cafar.—If we judge s 
the. proceedings at Charleftown as men, we fympathife withthe ine 
habitants in the expreffion of their juft feelings; but, if we judge 
of thefe publifhed documents as critics, we muft pronounce upon 
them. anyunfavourable judgement. The prayer is declamatory,and ‘j 
vulgar ; and the fermon is chiefly employed in a duff and fenfelefs 
comparifon between the characters of Watbington and Mofes, 
One blemifh appears on the character of Wafhington in common 
with that of many of the preateft patriots of antiquity: we allude 
to his encouragement of perfonal flavery upon his eftates. 
Mhotld "have been glad that the American deliverer had wiped'ai 
this Yamued /Pot daring ‘his life, rather than have fecured its extin 


tion by his-will. 


Thou hts on Marriage, and Criminal Clady te wilh Jome Hinh 
appr propriate Means to check the Progre/s of the latter ;° come 
ae ng Remarks on the Life, Opinions, and Example of the late 
7s, Wollftonecraft Godwin: re/pe&fully addreffed and inferil 
‘to the Right Hon, Lord Kenyon, Lord Chief Fuptice of the Cour 
_ of King’s Bench. By a Friend to Jocial Order, Svo, : 2s. Ra 


vingtons. 1799. ‘a 

The author. of thefe thoughts juftly laments the frequency with yh 
which the connubial engagement is violated, The purity. of , 
jnftitution is indeed of the utmoft importance to the seine, of Cir | 
vilifed fociety ; but we doubt whether the remedy propofed by the a 

efent. writer, that of imprifoning the adulterer, be an eligible ora 
practicable mode of reforming the evil. * to | 


A Defence of the Sunday.Schools : attempted i in a Series of Letters, me 
addreffed to the. Rev, M. Olerenflaw, in Anfwer to his * Sermon atte 
on the Sanétification of the Sabbath, and on the right Ufe and th @ Wal 
 Abufe of Suuday Schools. By. F, Mayer. 12.9. 15. Chaptiaty hot 

Four Letters to Mr. J Mayer, of Stockport, on his Defence of the a 
Sunday Sghools, By Thomas Whither, Minifter of Ringeoay Kn 
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Cheftire. 8vo..) 6d. . Chapman, K 
Candid Animadverfions on the Rev. Thomas Whitaker's Four Letters, : rg 
. By F. Mayer, 12me. 6d. © Crapman. bs ana 


We fhoyld have much regretted the neceffity for a formal sje | 4 


> 
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‘ of foexcellent an inftitution as Sunday fchools, had we not found; 


a perufal of thefe. pamphlets, that the coatroverfy, carried, on. 
ythem, deviated from, the main queftion into certain perfonal dif- 






ners of the marie than, that which anid the dus oblervance, 
ofthe fabbath., Ro Bak 


ter to the a Peseta Siickdele, Pa, Gaifegucite ¥ Ris late 
hh addreffed to - Bees ed Ri. Rew. the Lord” Bifhop f- 
“Durham, Fe. v0: “"Preppafs.. | 


Pofifeript of a Letter to de ‘Rev Percival Stockdale, in ‘Confeq wence 






Bifiop of Durham, Be. The'Poft{crips in Reply-to the Réw.. Mr. 
Stochelate’s late: ‘Addeof to vhe-Public, Sve. gd.» Treppais. 


. “The bifhop of Durham ftands not in need of fuch a defender ; 
and, Da caeves may have been the condué of the clergyman who 
is hete attacked, the anonymous: writer fhows little regard to! the 
fpirit of that religion to which be fo frequently alludes ia his ani- 
madverfions on the! objec of his uncliriftian refentment, We can 

- fearcely ‘believe that a new ‘edition ‘of this infignificant: publication 
has béen deGred by the public, as it is afferted in the Poftfcripts 
but, if a new edition; has been called for, we prefume that!the de-~ 
mand has arifen from fome local circumfancts of. no: — 
to the public in, general. he 


Seine: Aécount of the Preceedings that. took te on the he detedite ofthe 
» Brench. near Fifhguasd, in Pembrokifiire,. on the 22d.February, 
- 8797; ond of ithe Inquiry afterwards had inte, Lieut. Col, Kngx’s 
| ConduG on that Occafian, by order of his Reyal Highnefs the Com- 
» mander in Chiefs, together’ with the oficial Corre/pomdence, and 
other Documents. ads Thomas Knox... 80. 21. No Publither’s 

. Name. : 


On the landing of the French at Fifhguard, Mr. Knox haftened 
to the {pot, and made what appeared to him the neceflary arrange~ 
ments for difcovering their ftrength ; and finding it inexpedient to 
attack them with the few men’ under his command, retreated to- 
wards Haverford-weft to wait for the reinforceifiente which were 
hourly expected. In his retreat he was met by lord Cawdor, who 
informed him that, by appointment of the lord-lieutenant, he 
aflymed the’ command of thé troops, which, by a recent letter, Mr. 
Knox underftood had been ‘given. to colénel Colby. This put Mr. 
Knox into adilemma for a few minutes ; but colonel Colhy.having 
flated that he had given up the command to lord Cawdor, and that 

“the prefent was not a fit time. for difputes, Mr. Knox followed his 
example, and put himfelf under the command of his lordthip. Mr. 
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_ pptes. uninterefting to the public.at large. Same.of thefe fchools... 
maybe improperly conducted, and-fome may be conducted with, 
firiétnefs of difcipline than, others;) but furely no plaa can. 
apa more likely, to, produce.a,favourable change in, the man-_ 


Nofhis late Lester, addveffed to the Hon: and Re. Rev. the Lord 











to Mortiry Ciétraroe d: | 
Knox received the thanks of the king for his condu@ ; but'a te 
from Mr. Haffall to Mr: Macnamara, which reprobated in 

ge the conduct of Mr. Knox, led to an itiquiry by an ol 
fént froni the duke of York, in confequente of which Mr. § 
demandéd a court-martial, or a public inveftigation of his coi 
Both were réfufed. The lord-lieutenaht requefted Mr. Knox, i 
kiip’s ‘name, to ‘refign his’ coninfiffion, which he did: he {eh 
challenge to lord Cawdor; which was atcepted ; dnd; when an 
tempt was made to bring the matter into a civil couft; Mrs ‘ 
mamara informed Mr;,Knox's folicitor that. he was ready to-f 
Mr. Knox if he pleafed:, The fubje& is a very delicate oné., 
officers in Mr.-Knox’s corps biear teftimohy to his {pirit arid 
duct : lord Cawdor calls the latter in queftion. 


Subfance of the Spceth. of the Rt. Hon: the Earl of WeRtmorle 
the Houfe of Lords, ox the Motion for the Recommitment f 
Slave Trade Limitation Bill, on the fiftk Day. of uly; 
Publified at the Requef of the We of- Jafis a ets: and Plan 
' Sve. 14 6d. Kivingtons. 


if this be the fabfianct of a fpeech, what muft be the thag 
Though the Weft-India merchants and planters may conceived 


any thing {poken in favour of flavery in.the houfe of peers mu 
importartt and wonderful, we are ready to acknowledge that w 
Kearn nothing from this Sucbftantial Speech; but that the earl of Vj 
morland and the Weft-India mefchants hed planters are not. 
judges of reafoning or of eloquence. oa 
An Account of the Navies of Foreign Powsis particularly tho 
France, Spain, and Batavia, now at War with Great Bri im 
including a Lift of Frigates, Corvettes, and Sloops ; alfo, t 
wits of Ruffia, Sweden, Denmark, and Naples; with 2 compa 
- tive State of the Line of Battle Ships in. the laff War ; and. 
prefent State of the Britifh Navys By James Browell; of hem 
- Navy. gto. 35. Steel. 1799: 
This account will not be ufelefs, if it be atcurate, of V 
however, we entertain fome doubts. | 


4a Examination of the Merits and Tendency of The Purfuits of 
terature. By W. Burdon, A.Mz Two Parts: $vo. SG 
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